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CELEBRITIES SKETCHED IN PASTEL 
BY R. G. MATHEWS 


II.—CELEBRITIES OF THE STAGE. 


since we 

met last month, I 

am an older and 

a wiser man. 

When I suggested 

to Mr. Mathews 

that we should 

take to the Stage 

for our December 

celebrities, there seemed to me a certain 
lack of enthusiasm about his assent. 

“1 will show you what I have by 
me,” he said; so we turned to the 
portfolios and looked through a few 
dozen of them. From time to time I 
picked out a sketch and put it on one 
side as being quite essential to the collec- 
tion I intended to publish. When the 
time came for summing up, I found that 
this little lot of sketches would occupy, 
if published, the complete IDLER for 
about four months and a half. 

It may be that I am exaggerating a 
little, but, really, there seems to be no 
limit to this man’s productive power. 
And that would be of no importance if 
it were not for the quality. However, 
one must not labour the point, let the 
drawings speak. Now, although, as I in- 
sinuated above, I should have experienced 
no difficulty in making up the full com- 
plement of portraits from the portfolios 
of already completed work, I had a little 
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list. I read this out to Mr. Mathews. He smiled a sweet, sad, sympathetic 
smile, which I could not fathom at the time. 
“Finally,” I said, “‘ we absolutely must have 
Mr. Mathews admitted it, but there was something ominous in the way 
he gazed out of the window. 
“Well ?”’ I enquired. . 
“* Well,” “he replied, “‘I suppose we must get them.” So we divided 
the territory into two parts, and, like the two inevitable 
brothers in the fairy-books, we parted for a week. 
Then the fun began. 
I wrote some nice plausible letters to my chosen 
ones asking for sittings. 
I suppose I must have betrayed my innocence some- 
how, for no less than three of my letters were answered ! 
True, one of them was a firm but gentle declinement. 
The other two, however, made greatly toward healing 
the wound. 
From this experience, I discovered that the stars of 
the theatrical firmament were not pining to be portrayed, 
and was forced to the conclusion that those who con- 
sented did so out of sheer original goodwill. Where- 
for I would like to thank them publicly on behalf of 
the Magazine. 
At first, I felt a little hurt, I must confess, but later 
on, when. I learned that the number of such applica- 
tions received by my chosen ones was about seventeen 
per diem, I forgave the remaining three freely. 
During the next few days, I kept om learning, the 
burden of my lesson being that the lives of even the 
most famous actors and actresses contain many more 
ingredients than beer and skittles. 
The appalling regularity with which they have 
to appear night after night, day AN IMPRESSION OF MRS. PATRICK 
in and day out : the utter relent- campsri. as THE NOTORIOUS 
lessness of this call, puts upon xg Seas. saan 
them a strain which it is not easy for us common people 
to realise. The tyrannous public will not put up 
with the little occasional excuses and delays with 
which they themselves are accustomed to soften 
their own existence. 
For instance, I 
have been . promising 
this article to the prin- 
ter for the last six 
days. Mr. Mathews 
has been promising the! 
block - maker the one 
remaining portrait for 
an even longer period. 
I am writing at the 
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dae ws pei. very last available 
» 3 hour, in bed witha 

a perfectly abominable 

cold. Heaven alone 
knows whether 
Mathews has deliver- 
ed his picture or 
not. Of course, the 
printer’s hair is quite 
grey, and the maker 
of blocks is on the 
verge of collapse, 
but Mathews and 
myself are all right. 

I merely mention 
these things to illus- 
trate to you, by 
force of contrast, 
how hard is the lot 
of the poor actor 
who has to keep his 
promise to appear 
at 8 p.m. exactly, 
and who cannot do 
his acting at home 
in bed. 

But even Mathews 
and I have had to 
rush at times. We 
had arranged to be 
at St. James’s Thea- 
tre at such and such 
a time, when Miss 
Gertrude Elliott had 
just twenty minutes 
to spare. We ar- 
rived, with five 
minutes in hand. 
Suddenly, as we ap- 
proached the stage 
door, I noticed that 
something was radic- 
ally wrong with 
Mathews. His hands 
kept leaping from 
place to place. 

2”? T enquired. 














‘!!” He replied, ““ My Rubber!!! ” 

We shrieked as one man for a hansom ;* we vaulted into it, and proceeded 
wildly towards Leicester Square, where we knew that certain paper shops 
were still open—the hour was late. We scored two failures. At the third 
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effort we raised a poor little pale affair on the other end of a halfpenny pencil. 
We tore back to the theatre wrecking many famous buildings en route. 

Victory! We arrived upon the stroke of the hour. We sent up our 
cards. Mrs. Forbes Robertson awas not well enough to sit for us; she should 
not have been acting, but the public—one must keep faith with the inexorable 
public. We succeeded, however, in getting our portrait a few days later. 

Upon another day we wandered out to Knightsbridge by appointment, 
to get a sitting for which I was particularly eager. We did not get it. A 
terrific cold had got there first—something like mine, I guess; but I haven’t 
to get into town and act by eight o’clock, thank Heaven ! 

Mr. Martin Harvey and Mr. H. B. Irving fell within Mathews’ territory, 
and it so happened that I had not the good fortune to be present at either 
of those sittings, a fact which still causes me some regret. 

Miss Ethel Irving was sketched at the Haymarket toward the untimely 
end of “ Lady Frederick.” I should not say “end,” for the play has merely 
been arrested in mid career, and I fancy’that we shall see it again. 

From start to finish, the making of this portrait occupied half-an-hour ! 
I don’t think I have ever seen a man work so hard, so concentratedly, or so 
continuously ; and it never struck me that Mathews was a nervous man 
until I saw how his fingers trembled at the end of the time. He felt, so he 
said, as if he had put in half-a-day’s hard labour. 

Mrs. Patrick, Campbell and Mrs. Langtry are the only celebrities re- 
maining from the pile of portraits that I picked out of the portfolios. I could 
not let either of those go. To appreciate the portrait of Mrs. Langtry, one 
ought really to see the original pastel. It was a daring thing to try to render 
this with its brilliant yellow and its dark background in terms of black and 
white, but I could not resist the attempt. As to Mrs. Patrick Campbell, 
this picture is not supposed to be a portrait study of the lady but simply an 
impression. It was made not ata sitting but from memory notes taken at 
a performance of ‘‘ The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith.”’ 

Miss Maud Allan gave us two sittings. Here, again, the wretched man 
forgot his indiarubber. He therefore asked for some bread; Miss Allan, in 
translating the request into a command, added certain technical directions 
that aroused our suspicions. 

Did she draw ? 

Yes, she used to draw—a little. Now Miss Allan also professes to play 
the piano—a little ; but as she studied under Busoni at Weimar, and won 
no small credit there, we cannot help wondering exactly what she means by 
her “ little.” 

“Do you do anything else—a little ?” 

She smiled. “Oh, yes; I used to model in clay, and carve wood.” 

“To your own designs ? ” 

3% Yes.”’ 

“‘ And now you have written a book?” 

“One little unimportant book; it is not meant to be literature, you 
know, it is merely a convenient way of answering once and for all, the few 
same, set questions that everybody keeps asking me.” 

Nevertheless, out of the large number of notices that the book has received 
only one has been bad; and that was unkind rather than severe. 

“Yes,” said Miss Allan, “I fear I am Jack of all trades and- master 
of none.” 











MISS ETHEL IRVING, 


Which remark was hardly borne out by the huge floral trophy that filled 
one end of the room ; below a great flowery star were the figures “250” in 
red roses, that being the number of consec abe? performances given up to 
October 14th. Now in the way of sheer physical endurance, this was some- 
thing of an achievement. Then came the straining of a tendon; but Miss 
Allan did not stop dancing. She had to be helped on to the stage, but still 
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she danced, in spite of her friends’ advice. During those two sittings Miss 
Allan—to put it mildly—was acutely sensible of that ankle, yet it made no 
apparent difference. 

“It does not do to disappoint the public, you know.” 

That was her comment. 

Finally, the Medical Advisers ordered her to stop; and this, aided by 


MISS GERTRUDE ELLIOTT AS “STASIA” IN THE SECOND ACT OF “THE PASSING OF THE 
THIRD FLOOR BACK,” 


the fact that she could no longer stand up, prevailed with her, and she de- 
sisted, but not before the total number of consecutive performances reached 
nearly two hundred and sixty. 

So grit comes out of Canada as well as ability and other ar m9 





SEPTIMUS 


By WILLIAM J. LOCKE 


Synopsis: Zora Middlemist, a young widow, tives of living quietly at Nunsmeve with her 


mother, Mrs. Oldrieve. 
laid away in lavender.”’ 
she doesn’t mean to be laid away in lavender. 
world and see what it contains for her. 


afterwards she travels on the Continent for several months. 


A friend vefers to Nunsmere as being “a spot where faded lives are 

The young widow declares that hers is not a “ faded life,” and that 
She decides to break away and go out into the 
She visits her sister Emmy, an actress, in London; 


At Monte Carlo she meets the inventor, 


Septimus Dix, and Clem Sypher, the promotor of the patent mixture, ‘‘ Sypher’s Cure,” or “‘ The 


Friend of Humanity.” 


suade him to come home with her to Nunsmere, and Mrs. Oldrieve. 


to visit Nunsmere, and even to buy a house there. 
It occurs to Mrs. Oldrieve and to Zora that a match 


two men appear on the scene at Numsmere. 


between Septimus and Emmy would be a desirable 
This man Prince forsakes Emmy, goes off to Naples, and marries 


Mordaunt Prince, an actor. 
someone else. 


Emmy, wild with grief, starts off to London in the dead of night. 


Septimus is very ill in Paris, and Zora Middlemist decides to per- 


Also Clem Sypher proposes 
Zora returns to her home, and shortly after, the 
thing. Emmy, however, is in love with 


Septimus meets 


her accidentally in the road, and being in her confidence, he realises her state of mind and 
insists upon accompanying her to London—since he cannot prevent her going. 


CHAPTER X. 

w HEN Septimus 
had seen 
Emmy ad- 
mitted to the 
Ravenswood 
Hotel he 
stood on the 
gloomy pave- 
ment outside 

he should do. 


wondering what 
Then it occurred to him that he 


belonged to a club — a_ grave, 
decorous place where the gay pop 
of a champagne cork had been 
known to produce a_ scandalised 
silence in the luncheon-room and 
where serious-minded members con- 
gregated to scowl at one another’s 
unworthiness from behind | news- 
papers. A hansom conveyed him 
thither. In the hall he struggled over 
two telegrams which had caused him 
most complicated thought during his 
drive. The problem was to ease 
Zora’s mind and to obtain a change 
of raiment without disclosing the 
whereabouts of either Emmy or him- 
self. This he had found no easy 
matter, diplomacy being the art of 
speaking the truth with intent to 
deceive, and so finely separated from 


sheer lying as to cause grave distress 
to Septimus’s candid soul. At last, 
after much wasting of telegraph forms, 
he decided on the following : 

To Zora: “ Emmy safe in London. 
So am I. Don’t worry.—Devotedly 
Septimus.” 

To Wiggleswick: “ Bring clothes 
and railway carriage diagrams secretly 
to club.” 

Having despatched these, he went 
into the coffee-room and ordered 
breakfast. The waiters served him 
in horrified silence. A gaunt member, 
breakfasting a few tables off, asked 
for the name of the debauchee, and 
resolved to write to the Committee. 
Never in the club’s history had a 
member breakfasted in dress clothes— 
and in such disreputably dishevelled 
dress clothes! Such dissolute mo- 
hocks were a stumbling block and an 
offence, and the gaunt member who 
had prided himself on going by clock- 
work all his life, felt his machinery in 
some way dislocated by the spectacle. 
But Septimus ate his food uncon- 
cernedly, and afterwards, mounting 
to the library, threw himself-into a 
chair before the fire, and slept the 
sleep of the depraved till Wiggleswick 
arrived with his clothes. Then, having 
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effected an outward semblance of 
decency, he went to the Ravenswood 
Hotel. Wiggleswick he sent back to 
Nunsmere. 

Emmy entered the prim drawing- 
room where he had been waiting for 
her, the picture of pretty flower-like 
misery, her delicate cheeks white, a 
hunted look in her baby eyes. A 
great pang of pity went through the 
man, hurting him physically. She 
gave him a limp hand, and sat down 
on a saddle-bag sofa, while he stood 
hesitatingly before her, balancing 
himself first on one leg and then on 
the other. 

“Have you had anything to eat ?” 

Emmy nodded. 

“* Have you slept ? ” 

“That’s a thing I shall never do 
again,” she said, querulously. “ How 
can you ask ?” 

“If you don’t sleep, you'll get ill 
and die,” said Septimus. 


“*So much the better,” she replied. 


“T wish I could help you. I do 
wish I could help you.” 

“No one can help me. Least of all 
you. What could a man do in any 
case? And, as for you, my poor 
Septimus, you want as much taking 
care of as I do.” 

The depreciatory tone did not sting 
him as it would have done another 
man, for he knew his incapacity. 
He had also gone through the memory 
of Moses’ rod the night before. 

“T wonder whether Wiggleswick 
could be of any use ?”’ he said, more 
brightly. 

Emmy laughed dismally. Wiggles- 
wick! To no other mind but Septi- 
mus’s could such a suggestion present 
itself. 

“Then what’s to be done ?-” 

“T don’t know,” said Emmy. 

They looked at each other blankly, 
two children face to face with one of 
the most terrible of modern social 
problems, aghast at their powerless- 
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ness to grapple with it. It is a 
situation which wrings the souls of 
the strong with an agony worse than 
death. It crushes the weak, or drives 
them mad and often brings them 
fragile wisps of human semblance into 
the criminal dock. Shame, disgrace, 
social pariahdom ; unutterable pain 
to dear ones ; an ever-gaping wound 
in fierce family pride ; a stain on two 
generations ; an incurable malady of 
a once blithe spirit; woe, disaster, 
and ruin; such is the punishment 
awarded by men and women to her 
who disobeys the social law, and 
perhaps with equal lack of volition 
obeys the law physiological. The 
latter is generally considered the 
greater crime. 

These things passed through Septi- 
mus’s mind. His ignorance of the 
ways of what is, after all, ‘an in- 
different, self-centred world exag- 
gerated them. 

“You know what it means?” he 
said, tonelessly. 

“Tf I didn’t, should I be here ? ”’ 

He made one last effort to persuade 
her to take Zora into her confidence. 
His nature abhorred deceit, to say 
nothing of the High Treason he was 
committing. A rudiment of common- 
sense also told him that Zora was 
Emmy’s natural helper and protector. 
But Emmy had the obstinacy of a 
weak nature. She would die rather 
than Zora should know. Zora would 
never understand, would never for- 
give her. The disgrace would kill 
her ‘mother. 

“If you love Zora, as you say you 
do, you would want to save her 
pain,” said Emmy, finally. 

So Septimus was convinced. But, 
once more, what was to be done ? 

“You had better go away, my poor 
Septimus,” she said, bending forward 
listlessly, her hands in her lap. “ You 
see you're nota bitofusenow. Ifyou 
had been a different sort of man— 











like anyone else—one who could have 
helped me—I shouldn’t have told 
you anything about it. Ill send for 
my old dresser at the theatre. I must 
have a woman, you see. So you had 
better go away.” 

Septimus walked up and down the 
room deep in thought. A spinster- 
looking lady in a cheap blouse and 
skirt, an inmate of the caravanserai, 
put her head through the door, and, 
with a disapproving sniff at the occu- 
pants, retired. At length Septimus 
broke the silence. 

‘““You said last night that you be- 
lieved God sent me to you. I believe 
so too. So [’m not going to leave 
you.” 

“ But what-can you do?” asked 
Emmy, ending the sentence on a 
hysterical note which brought tears 
and a fit of sobbing. She buried her 
head in her arms on the sofa-end, and 
her young shoulders shook convul- 
sively. She was an odd mixture of 
bravado and baby helplessness. To 
leave her to fight her terrible battle 
with the aid only of a theatre dresser 
was an impossibility. Septimus 
looked at her with mournful eyes, 
hating his futility. Of what use was 
he to any God-created being ? Ano- 
ther man, strong and capable, any 
vital, deep-chested fellow that was 
passing along Southampton Row at 
that moment, would have known how 
to take her cares on his broad shoul- 
ders and ordain, with kind imperious- 
ness, a course of action. But he—he 
could only clutch his’-fingers ner- 
vously and shuffle with his feet, which 
of itself must irritate a woman with 
nerves onedge. He could do nothing. 
He could suggest nothing save that 
he should follow her about like a 
sympathetic spaniel. It was madden- 
ing. He walked to the window and 
looked out into the unexhilarating 
street, all that was man in him in 
revolt against his ineffectuality. 
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Suddenly came the flash of in-~ 
spiration, swift, illuminating, such as 
happened sometimes when the idea of 
a world-upsetting invention burst 
upon him with bewildering clearness ; 
but this time more radiant, more in- 
tense than he had ever known before ; 
it was almost an ecstasy. He passed 
both hands feverishly through his hair 
till it could stand no higher. 

‘“*T have it!” he cried ; and Archi- 
medes could not have uttered his 
famous word with a greater thrill. 

“Emmy, I have it!” 

He stood before her gibbering with 
inspiration. At his cry she raised a 
tear-stained face, and regarded him 
amazedly. 

** You have what?” 

“The solution. It is so simple, so 
easy. Why shouldn’t we have run 
away together ?” 

“We did,” said Emmy. 

“ But really—to get married.” 

** Married ? ” 

She started bolt upright on the 
sofa, the feminine ever on the de- 
fensive. 

“Yes,” said Septimus quickly. 
“Don’t you see? If you will go 
through the form of marriage with 
me—oh, just the form, you know— 
and we both disappear abroad some- 
where for a year—I in one place and 
you in another, if you like—then we 
can come back to Zora, nominally 
married, and—and xi 

“And what?” asked Emmy, 
stonily. 

“ And then you can say you can’t 
live with me any longer. Youcouldn’t 
stand me. I don’t think any woman 
could. Only Wiggleswick could put 
up with my ways.” 

Emmy passed her hands across her 
eyes. She was somewhat dazed. 

“You would give me your name— 
and shield me—just like that!” 
Her voice quavered. 

“It isn’t much to give. It’s so 
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short,” he remarked absently. “ I’ve 
always thought it such a silly name.” 
“You would tie yourself for life to 
a girl who has disgraced herself just 
for the sake of shielding her ? ” 
“Why, it’s done every day,” said 
Septimus. 
“Is it? 
innocent ! ” 
again. 
“There, there,” said Septimus, 
kindly, patting her shoulder. “It’s 
all settled, isn’t it? We can get 
married by special licence—quite 
soon. I’ve read of it in books. 
Perhaps the hall porter can tell me 
where to get one. Hall porters 
know everything. Then we can write 
to Zora and tell her it was a runaway 
match. It’s the easiest thing in the 
world. I'll go and see after it now.” 
He left her prostrate on the sofa, 
her heart stone cold, her body lapped 
in flame from feet to hair. It was 


Oh, God! You poor 
and she broke down 


not given to him to know her agony 
of humiliation, her agony of tempta- 


tion. He had but foilowed the mes- 
sage which his simple faith took to be 
divine. The trivial name of Dix 
would be the instrument wherewith 
the deliverance of Emmy from the 
House of Bondage should be effected. 
He went out cheerily, stared for a 
moment at the hall porter, vaguely 
associating him with the matter in 
hand, but forgetting exactly why, and 
strode into the street, feeling greatly 
uplifted. The broad-shouldered men 
who jostled him as he pursued his 
absent-minded and therefore devious 
course, no longer appeared potential 
champions to be greatly envied. He 
felt that he was one of them, and 
blessed them as they jostled him, 
taking their rough manners as a sign 
of kinship. The life of Holborn 
swallowed him. He felt glad who 
once hated the dismaying bustle. His 
heart sang for joy. Something had 
been given him to do for the sake of 
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the woman he loved. What more can 
a man do than lay down his life for a 
friend ? Perhaps he can do a littk 
more for a loved woman; marry 
somebody else. 

Deep down in his heart he loved 
her. Deep down in his heart, too, 
dwelt the idiot hope that the miracle 
of miracles might one day happen. 
He loved the hope with a mother’s 
passionate love for a deformed and 
imbecile child, knowing it unfit to live 
among the other healthy hopes of his 
conceiving. At any rate, he was free 
to bring her his daily tale of worship, 
to glean a look of kindness from her 
clear eyes. This was his happiness. 
For her sake he would sacrifice it. 
For Zora’s sake he would marry 
Emmy. The heart of Septimus was 
that of a knight-errant confident in 
the righteousness of his quest. The 
certainty had come all at once in the 
flash of inspiration. Besides, was he 
not carrying out Zora’s wish? He 
remembered her words. It would be 
the greatest pleasure he could give 
her—to become her brother, her real 
brother. She would approve. And 
beyond all that, deep down also in his 
heart, he knew it was the only way, 
the wise, simple, heaven-directed way. 

The practical, broad-shouldered, 
common-sense would have weighed 
many things one against the other. 
They ‘would have taken into account 
sentimentally, morally, pharasaically, 
or cynically, according to their various 
attitudes towards life, the relations 
between Emmy and Mordaunt Prince 
which had led to this tragic situation. 
But for Septimus, her sin scarcely 
existed. When a man is touched by 
an angel’s feather he takes an angel’s 
view of mortal frailties. 

He danced his jostled way up 
Holborn till the City Temple loomed 
through the brown air. It struck a 
chord of association. He halted on 
the edge of the kerb and regarded it 
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acioss the road, with a forefinger held 
up -before his nose as if to assist 
memory. It was a church. People 
were apt to be married in churches. 
Sometimes by special licence. That 
was it! A special licence. He had 
come out to get one. But where 
were they to be obtained ? In a pro- 
perly civilised country doubtless they 
would be sold in shops like boots and 
hair-brushes, or even in post-offices 
like dog-licences. But Septimus, 
aware of the deficiencies of an in- 
complete social organisation, could do 
no better than look wistfully up and 
down the stream of traffic, as it 
roared and flashed and lumbered past. 
A policeman stopped beside him. He 
appeared so lost, he met the man’s 
eyes with a gaze so questioning, that 
the policeman paused. 

“Want to go anywhere, sir?” 

“ Yes,” said Septimus. “I want to 
go where I can get a special licence to 
be married.” 

“ Don’t you know ? ” 

“No. You see,” said Septimus, 
confidentially, “marriage has been 
out of my line. But perhaps you 
have been married, and might be 
able to tell me.” 

“ Look, here, sir,”’ said the police- 
man, eyeing him kindly, but officially, 
“take my advice, sir, don’t think of 
getting married. You go home to 
your friends.” ae 

The policeman nodded knowingly 
and stalked away, leaving Septimus 
perplexed by his utterance. Was he 
a Socrates of a constable with a 
Xantippe at home, or did he regard 
him as a mild lunatic at large? 
Either solution was discouraging. 
He turned and walked back down 
Holborn somewhat dejected. Some- 
where in London the air was thick 
with special licences, but who would 
direct his steps to the desired spot ? 
On passing Gray’s Inn, one of his 
brilliant ideas occurred to him. The 
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Inn suggested Law; the Law, solici- 
tors, who knew even more about 
licences than hall porters and police- 
men. A man he once knew had left 
him one day after lunch to consult 
his solicitors in Gray’s Inn. He 
entered the low, gloomy gateway and 
accosted the porter. 

“ Are there any solicitors living in 
the Inn?” 

“Not so many as there was. 
They’re mostly architects. But still, 
there’s heaps.” 

“Will you kindly direct me to 
one?” 

The man gave him two or three 
addresses, and he went comforted 
across the square to the east wing, 
whose Georgian mass merged without 
skylme into the fuliginous vapour 
which Londoners call the sky. The 
lights behind the blindless windows 
illuminated interiors and showed men 
bending over desks and drawing- 
boards, some near the windows with 
their faces sharply cut in profile. 
Septimus wondered vaguely whether 
any one of those visible would be his 
solicitor. 

A member of the first firm he 
sought happened to be disengaged, a 
benevolent young man wearing gold 
spectacles, who received his request 
for guidance with sympathetic in- 
terest and unfolded to him the divers 
methods whereby British subjects 
could get married all over the world, 
including the high seas on board one 
of his Majesty’s ships of the Mer- 
cantile Marine. Solicitors are gener- 
ally bursting with irrelevant infor- 
mation. When, however, he elicited 
the fact that one of the parties had a 
flat in London which would technic- 
ally prove the fifteen days’ residence, 
he opened his eyes. 

“ But, my dear sir, unless you are 
bent on a religious ceremony, why 
not get married at once before the 
Registrar of the Chelsea district ? 
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There are two ways of getting married 
before the Registrar—one by certifi- 
cate and one by licence. By licence 
you can get married after the ex- 
piration of one whole day next after 
the day of the entry of the notice of 
marriage. That is to say, if you give 
notice to-morrow you can get married 
not the next day, but the day after. 
In this way you save the heavy 
special licence fee. How does it 
strike you ?” 


It struck Septimus as a remarkable 


suggestion, and he admired the lawyer 
exceedingly. 

“IT suppose it’s really a good and 
proper marriage ?” he asked. 

The benevolent young man re- 
assured him it would take all the 
majesty of the Probate, Divorce, and 
Admiralty Division.of the High Court 
of Justice to dissolve it. Septimus 
agreed that in these circumstances it 
must be a capital marriage. Then 
the solicitor offered to see the whole 
matter through and get him married 
in the course of a day or two. After 
which he dismissed him with a pro- 
fessional blessing which cheered Sep- 
timus all the way to the Ravenswood 
Hotel. 


CHAPTER XI. 


BQ00D heavens, 
‘mother, 
they’re mar- 





ried!” cried 
Zora, staring 
at a telegram 
she had just 
received. 

Mrs. Old- 
rieve woke with a start from her 
after-luncheon nap. 

“Who, dear ?” 

“Why, Emmy and Septimus Dix. 
Read it.” 

Mrs. Oldrieve put on her glasses 
with faltering fingers, and read aloud 
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the words as if they had been in a 
foreign language: “Septimus and I 
were married this morning at the 
Chelsea Registrar’s. We start for 
Paris by the 2.30. Will let you know 
our plans. Love to mother from us 
both.—Emmy.” 

‘““ What does this mean, dear ? ” 

“It means, my dear mother, that 
they’re married,” said Zora; “ but 
why they should have thought it 
necessary to run away to do it in 
this hole and corner fashion I can’t 
imagine.” 

“It’s very terrible,” said Mrs. 
Oldrieve. 

“It’s worse than terrible. 
idiotic !” said Zora. 

She was mystified, and, being a 
woman who hated mystification, was 
angry. “Her mother began to cry. 
It was a disgraceful thing; before a 
Registrar, too. 

“As soon as I let her go on the 
stage, I knew something dreadful 
would happen to her,” she wailed. 
“Of course, Mr. Dix is foolish and 
eccentric, but I never thought he 
could do anything so irregular.” 

“TI have no patience with him,” 
cried Zora. “I told him only a short 
while ago that both of us would be 
delighted if he married Emmy.” 

“They must come back, dear, and 
be married properly. Do make them,” 
urged Mrs. Oldrieve. “ The Vicar will 
be so shocked and hurt—and what 
Cousin Jane will say when she hears 
of it——” 

She raised her mittened hands and 
let them fall into her lap. The 
awfulness of Cousin Jane’s indigna- 
tion transcended the poor lady’s 
powers of description. Zora dismissed 
the Vicar and Cousin Jane as persons 
of no account. The silly pair were 
legally married, and she would see 
that there was a proper notice put in 
The Times. As for bringing them 
back—she looked at the clock. , 


It’s 
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“They are on their way now to 
Folkestone.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be any good tele- 
graphing them to come back and be 
properly married in church ? ” 

“Not the slightest,” said Zora ; 
“but Pll do it if you like.” 

So the telegram was despatched to 
‘‘ Septimus Dix, Esq., Boulogne Boat, 
Folkestone,”” and Mrs. Oldrieve took 
a brighter view of the situation. 

“We have done what we can, at 
any rate,” she said, by way of self- 
consolation. 

Now it so happened that Emmy, 
like many another person at their 
wit’s end, had given herself an amaz- 
ing amount of unnecessary trouble. 
Her flight had not been noticed till 
the maid had entered her room at 
half-past eight. She had obviously 
packed up some things in .a handbag. 
Obviously, again, she had caught the 
eight-fifteen train from Ripstead as 
she had done once or twice before 
when rehearsals or other theatrical 
business had required an early arrival 
in London. Septimus’s telegram had 
not only allayed no apprehension, but 
it had aroused a mild curiosity. 
Septimus was master of his own 
- actions. His going up to London 
was no one’s concern. If he were 
starting for the Equator a telegram 
would have been a courtesy. But 
why announce his arrival in London ? 
Why couple it with Emmy’s? And 
why in the name of guns and musical 
comedies should Zora worry? But 
when she reflected that Septimus did 
nothing according to the orthodox 
ways of men, she attributed the super- 
fluous message to his general infirmity 
of character, smiled indulgently, and 
dismissed the matter from her mind. 
Mrs. Oldrieve had nothing to dismiss, 
as she had been led to believe that 
Emmy had gone up to London by 
the morning train. She only be- 
wailed the flighty inconsequence of 


modern young women, until she re- 
flected that Emmy’s father had gone 
and come with disconcerting unex- 
pectedness from the day of their 
wedding to that of his death on the 
horns of a buffalo; whereupon she 
fatalistically attributed her daugh- 
ter’s ways to heredity. So while the 
two incapables were sedulously cover- 
ing up their tracks, the most placid 
indifference as to their whereabouts 
reigned in Nunsmere. 

The telegram, therefore, announcing 
their marriage found Zora entirely 
unprepared for the news it contained. 
What a pitiful tragedy lay behind the 
words she was a million miles from 
suspecting. She walked with her head 
above such clouds, her eyes on the 
stars, taking little heed of the happen- 
ings around her feet—and, if the truth 
is to be known, finding mighty little 
instruction or entertainment in the 
firmament. The elopement, for it 
was nothing more, brought her eyes, 
however, earthwards. “ Why ?” she 
asked, not realising it to be the most 
futile of questions when applied to 
human actions. To every such 
“Why ? ” there are a myriad answers. 
When a mysterious murder is com- 
mitted, everyone seeks the motive. 
Unless circumstance unquestionably 
provides the key of the enigma, who 
can tell? It may be revenge for the 
foulest of wrongs. It may be that the 
assassin objected to the wart on the 
other man’s nose—and there are men 
to whom a wart is a Pelion of rank 
offence, and who believe themselves 
heaven-appointed to cut it off. It 
may be for worldly gain. It may be 
merely for amusement. There is 
nothing so outrageous, so grotesque, 
which, if the human brain has con- 
ceived it, the human hand has not 
done. Many a man has taken a cab, 
on a sudden shower, merely to avoid 
the trouble of unrolling his umbrella, 
and the sanest of women has been 
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known to cheat a *bus conductor of 
a penny, so as to wallow in the 
gratification of a crossing-sweeper’s 
blessing. When the Philosopher asks 
the Everlasting Why, he knows, if he 
be a sound philosopher—and a sound 
philosopher is he who is not led into 
the grievous error of taking his 
philosophy seriously—that the ques- 
tion is but the starting-point of the 
entertaining game of Speculation. 

To this effect spake the Literary 
Man from London, when next he met 
Zora. Nunsmere was in a swarm 
of excitement, and the alien 
bee had perforce to buzz with the 
rest. 

‘“* The interesting thing is,”’ said he, 
‘that the thing has happened. That 
while the inhabitants of this snug 
village kept one dull eye on the 
Decalogue and another on their neigh- 
bours, Romance on its rosy pinions 
was hovering over it. Two people 
have gone the right old way of man 
and maid. They have defied the 
paralysing conventions of the En- 
gagement. Oh! the unutterable, 
humiliating, deadening period ! When 
each young person has-to pass the 
inspection of the other’s relations. 
When simpering friends maddeningly 
leave them alone in drawing-rooms 
and conservatories so that they can 
hold each other’s hands. When they 
are on probation coram publico. Our 
friends have defied all this. They 
have defied the orange-blossoms, the 
rice, the wedding presents, the un- 
pleasant public affidavits, the whole 
indecent paraphernalia of an orthodox 
wedding—the bridal veil—a survival 
from the barbaric days when a woman 
was bought and paid for and a man 
didn’t know what he had got until he 
had married her and taken her home, 
the senseless new clotlfes which brand 
them immodestly wherever they go. 
Two people have had the courage to 
avoid all this, to treat marriage as if 
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it really concerned themselves and 
not Tom, Dick, and Harry. They’ve 
done it. Why, doesn’t matter. All 
honour to them.” 

He waved his stick in the air—they 
had met on the common—and the 
lame donkey, who had strayed com- 
panionably near them, took to his 
heels in fright. 

“Even the donkey,” said Zora, 
“Mr. Dix’s most intimate friend, 
doesn’t agree with you.” 

“ The ass will agree with the sage 
only in the Millennium,” said Ratten- 
den. 

But Zora was not satisfied with the 
professional philosopher’s presenta- 
tion of the affair. She sought Wiggles- 
wick, whom she found before a 
blazing fire in the sitting-room, his 
feet on the mantelpiece, smoking a 
Havana cigar. On her approach he 
wriggled to attention, and extin- 
guishing the cigar by means of Saliva 
and a horny thumb and forefinger, 
put the stump into his pocket. 

“Good morning, Wiggleswick,” 
said Zora cheerfully. 

“Good morning, ma’am,” said 
Wiggleswick. 

“You seem to be having a good 
time.” 

Wiggleswick gave her to understand 
that, thanks to his master’s angelic 
disposition, and his worthiness he 
always had a good time. 

‘“* Now that he’s married there will 
have to be a few changes in household 
arrangements,” said Zora. 

** What changes ?” 

“* There will be a cook and parlour- 
maid and regular hours, and a mistress 
to look after things.” 

Wiggleswick put his cunning grey 
head on one side. 

“Tm sure theyll make me very 
comfortable, ma’am. If they do the 
work, I 'won’t raise no manner of 
objection.” 

Zora, regarding the egoist with 
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mingled admiration and vexedness 
could only say “ Oh!” 

“T never raised no objection to his 
marriage from the first,” said Wiggles- 
wick. 

“ Did he consult you about it ? ” 

‘Of course he did,” he replied with 
an indulgent smile, while the light of 
sportive fancy gleamed behind his 
blear eyes. “He looks on me as a 
a father, he does, ma’am. ‘ Wiggles- 
wick,’ says he, ‘I’m going to be 
married.’ ‘I’m delighted to hear it, 
sir,’ says I, ‘a man needs a woman’s 
‘and about ’im, says 1.” 

‘When did he tell you this ?”’ 

Wiggleswick searched his inventive 
memory. 

“About a fortnight ago. ‘If I 
may be so bold, sir, who is the young 
lady?’ I asks. ‘It’s Miss Emily 
Oldrieve,’ says he, and I said, ‘A 
nicer, brighter, prettier bit of goods— 
I beg your pardon, ma’am—‘ young 
lady, you couldn’t pick up between 
here and Houndsditch.’ I did say 
that, ma’am, I tell you straight.” 
He looked at her keenly to see 
whether this expression of loyal ad- 
miration of his new mistress had taken 
effect, and then continued: “ And 
then he says to me, ‘ Wiggleswick, 
there ain’t going to be no grand 
wedding. You know me.’ And I 
does, ma’am. The outlandish things 
he does, ma’am, would shock an 
alligator. ‘I should forget the day,’ 
says he, ‘I should lose the ring. I 
should marry the wrong party. I 
should forget to kiss the bridesmaids. 
Gawd knows what I shouldn’t do. 
So we’re going up to London to be 
married on the Q.T., and don’t you 
say nothing to nobody.’ ” 

“So you’ve been in this con- 
spiracy for a fortnight,” said Zora, 
severely, “and you never thought it 
your duty to stop him doing so foolish 
a thing.” 

“As getting married, ma’am ?” 


“No. Such asilly thing as running 
away.” 

“Of course I did, ma’am,” said 
Wiggleswick, who went on menda- 
ciously to explain that he had used 
every means in his power to prevail 
on his master to submit to the 
orthodox ceremony for the sake of the 
family. 

“Then you might have given me a 
hint as to what was going on.” 

Wiggleswick assumed a shocked ex- 
pression. ‘“ And disobey my master ? 
Orders is orders, ma’am. I once wore 
the Queen’s uniform.” 

Zora, sitting on the arm of a chair, 
half steadying herself with her um- 
brella, regarded the old man standing 
respectfully at attention before her 
with a smile whose quisicality she 
could not restrain. The old villain 
drew himself up in a dignified way. 

“IT don’t mean the government 
uniform, ma’am. I’ve had my mis- 
fortunes like anyone else. I was once 
in the army. In the band.” 

“Mr. Dix told me that you had 
been in the band,” said Zora, with all 
her graciousness so as to atone for the 
smile. “You played that instru- 
ment in the corner.” 

“*T did, ma’am,” said Wiggleswick. 

Zora looked down at the point of 
her umbrella on the floor. Having 
no reason to disbelieve Wiggleswick’s 
circumstantial, though entirely ficti- 
tious story, and having by the smile 
put herself at a disadvantage, she felt 
uncomfortably routed. 

“Your master never told you 
where he was going or how long he 
was likely to be away ?”’ she asked. 

“My master, ma’am,” replied 
Wiggleswick, ‘“‘ never knows where he 
is going. That’s why he wants a 
wife who can tell him.” 

Zora rose, and looked around her. 
Then, with a sweep of her umbrella 
indicating the general dustiness and 
untidiness of the room— 
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“ Well, the best thing you can do,” 
said she, “is to have the house 
thoroughly cleaned and put in order. 
They may be back any day. I'll 
send in a charwoman to help you.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,”’ said Wiggles- 
wick, somewhat glumly. Although 
he had lied volubly to her for his own 
ends he stood in awe of her command- 
ing personality and never dreamed of 
disregarding her high behests. But 
he had a moral disapproval of work. 
He could see no nobility in it, having 
done so much in his time. 

“Do you think we need begin now, 
ma’am ?” he asked, anxiously. 

“At once,” said Zora. “It will 
take you a month to clean the place. 
And it will give you something to do.” 

She went away femininely consoled 
by her exercise of authority—a minor 
victory covering a retreat. But she 


still felt very angry with Septimus. 
When Clem Sypher. came down to 


Penton Court for the week-end, he 
treated the matter lightly. 

“* He knew that he was acceptable 
to your mother and yourself, so he 
has done nothing dishonourable. All 
he wanted was your sister and the 
absence of fuss. I think it sporting 
of him. I do truly.” 

“And I think you’re detestable,” 
cried Zora. “There’s not a single 
man that can understand.” 

“What do you want me to under- 
stand ?”’ 

““T don’t know,” said Zora, “* but 
you ought to understand it.” 

A day or two later, meeting Ratten- 
den again, she found that he com- 
prehended her too fully. 

““ What would have pleased you,” 
said he, “ would have been to play 
the seur noble, to have gathered the 
young couple in your embrace, and 
magnanimously given them to each 
other, and smiled on the happiness of 
which you had been the bounteous 
dispenser. They've cheated you. 
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They’ve cut your part clean out of the 
comedy, and you don’t like it. If 
I’m not right will you kindly order 
me out of the room? Well?” he 
asked, after a pause, during which she 
hung her head. 

“ Oh, you can stay,” she said, with 
a half laugh. “ You’re the kind of 
man that always bets on a certainty.” 

Rattenden was right. She was 
jealous of Emmy for having uncere- 
moniously stolen her slave from her 
service—that Emmy had planned the 
whole conspiracy she had not the 
slightest doubt—and she was angry 
with Septimus for having been weak 
enough to lend himself to such 
duplicity. Even when-he wrote her 
a dutiful letter from Paris—to the 
telegram he had merely replied 
“Sorry, impossible ”’—full of every- 
thing save Emmy and their plans for 
the future, she did not forgive him. 
How dared he consider himself fit to 
travel by himself ? His own servant 
qualified his doings as outlandish. 

“They'll make a terrible mess oi 
their honeymoon,” she said to Clem 
Sypher. “They'll start for Rome 
and find themselves in St. Peters- 
burg.” 

“They'll be just as happy,” said 
Sypher. “If I was on my honey- 
moon, do you think I’d care where I 
went ?” 

“ Well, I wash my hands of them,” 
said Zora, with a sigh, as if bereft of 
dear responsibilities. “No doubt 
they’re happy in their own way.” 

And that for a long time was the 
end of the matter. The house cleaned 
and polished glittered like the instru- 
ment room of a man-of-war, and no 
master or mistress came to bestow on 
Wiggleswick’s toil the meed of their 
approbation. The old man settled 
down again to well-earned repose, and 
the house grew dusty and dingy 
again and dustier and dingier as the 
weeks went on. 








It has been before stated that 
things happen slowly in Nunsmere, 
even the reawakening of Zora’s nostal- 
gia for the Great World and Life and 
the Secrets of the Earth. But things 
do happen there eventually, and the 
time came when Zora found herself 
once again too big for the little house. 
She missed Emmy’s periodical visits. 
She missed the regulation of Septi- 
mus. She missed her little motor 
expeditions with Sypher who had 
sold his car and was speaking of selling 
‘ The Kurhaus, Kilburn Priory.”’ The 
Cure seemed to have transformed 
itself from his heart to his nerves. 
He talked of it—or so.it appeared to 
her—with more braggadocio than 
enthusiasm. He could converse of 
little else. It was going to smash 
Jebusa Jones’s Cuticle Remedy to the 
shreds of its ointment boxes. The 
deepening vertical line between the 
man’s brows she did not notice, nor 
did she interpret the wistful look in 
his eyes when he claimed her help. 
She was tired of the Cure and the 
Remedy, and Sypher’s fantastic need 
of her as ally. She wanted Life— 
real, quivering human Life. It was 
certainly not to be found in Nunsmere, 
where faded lives were laid away in 
lavender. For sheer sensation she 
began to tolerate the cynical analysis 
of the Literary Man from London. 
She must go forth on her journeyings 
again. She had already toyed with 
the idea when, with Septimus’s aid, 
she had mapped out voyages round 
the world. Now she must follow it 
in strenuous earnest. The Callenders 
had cabled her an invitation to come 
out at once to Los Angeles. She 
cabled back an acceptance. 

“* So you’re going away from me ? ” 
said Sypher, when she announced her 
departure. 

There was a hint of reproach in 
his voice which she’ resented: 

“You told me in Monte Carlo that 
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I ought to have a mission in life. 
I can’t find it here, so I’m going to 
seek one in California. What happens 
in this Sleepy Hollow of a place that 
a live woman can concern herself 
with ?” 

“‘ There’s Sypher’s Cure,” 

“My dear Mr. Sypher!” she 
laughed protestingly. 

“Oh,” said he, “‘ you are helping it 
on more than you imagine. I’m 
going through a rough time, but with 
you behind me, as I told you before, 
I know I shall win. If I turn my 
head round, when I’m sitting at my 
desk, I have a kind of fleeting vision 
of you hovering over my chair. It 
puts heart and soul into me, and 
gives me courage to make desperate 
ventures.” 

“As I’m only there in the spirit, 
it doesn’t matter whether the bodily 
I is in Nunsmere or Los Angeles.” 

** How can I tell ?”’ said he, with 
one of his swift clear glances. “I 
meet you in the body every week and 
carry back your spirit with me, Zora 
Middlemist,” he added abruptly after 
a pause, “I implore you not to leave 
me.” 

He leaned his arm on the mantel- 
piece from which Septimus had 
knocked the little china dog, and 
looked down earnestly at her, as she 
sat on the chintz-covered sofa behind 
the tea-table. At her back was the 
long casement window, and the last 
gleams of the wintry sun caught her 
hair. To the man’s visionary fancy 
they formed an aureole. 

“Don’t go, Zora.” 

She was silent for a long, long time, 
as if held by the spell of the man’s 
pleading. Her face softened ador- 
ably and a tenderness came into the 
eyes which he could not see. A 
mysterious power seemed to be lifting 
her towards him. It was a new sen- 
sation, pleasurable, like floating down 
a stream with the water murmuring 
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in her ears. Then, suddenly, as if 
startled to vivid consciousness out of 
a dream, she awakened, furiously 
indignant. 

“Why shouldn’t I go ? 
once and for all, why ?” 

She expected what any woman 
alive might have expected save the 
chosen few who have the great gift of 
reading the souls of the poet and the 
visionary ; and Clem Sypher, in his 
way, was both. She braced her 
nerves to hear the expected. But the 
poet and the visionary spoke. 

It was the old story of the Cure, his 
divine mission to spread the healing 
unguent over the suffering earth. 
Voices had come to him as they had 
come to the girl at Domrémy, and 
they had told him that through Zora 
Middlemist and no other was his life’s 
mission to be accomplished. 

To her it was anticlimax. 


Tell me 


Re- 


action forced a laugh against her will. 


She leaned back the sofa 
cushions. 

“Is that all?” she said, and 
Sypher did not catch the significance 
of the words. ‘“ You seem to forget 
that the role of Mascotte is not a par- 
ticularly active one. It’s all very 
well for you; but I have to sit at 
home and.twirl my thumbs. Have 
you ever tried that by way of soul- 
satisfying occupation? Don’t you 
think you’re just a bit—egotistical ? ” 

He relaxed the tension of his atti- 
tude with a sigh, thrust his hands 
into his pockets, and sat down. 

““T suppose I am. When a man 
wants something with all the strength 
of his being and thinks of nothing 
else day or night, he develops a 
colossal selfishness. It’s a form of 
madness, I suppose. There was a 
man called Bernard Palissy who had 
it, and made everybody sacrifice 
themselves to his idea. I’ve no right 
to-ask you to sacrifice yourself to 
mine.” 


among 
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“You have the right of friend- 
ship,” said Zora, “to claim my in- 
terest in your hopes and fears, and 
that I’ve given you and shall always 
give you. But beyond that, as you 
say, you have no right.” 

He rose, with a laugh. “I know. 
It’s as logical as a proposition of 
Euclid. But all the same I feel | 
have a higher right, beyond any 
logic. There aré all kinds of pheno- 
mena in life which have nothing 
whatsoever to do with reason. You 
have convinced my reason that I’m 
an egotistical dreamer. But nothing 
you can do or say will ever remove 
the craving for you that I have 
here”—and he thumped his big 
chest—“ like hunger.” 

When he had gone, Zora thought 
over the scene with more disturbance 
of mind than she appreciated. She 
laughed to herself at Sypher’s fan- 
tastic claim. To give up the great 
things of the world, Life itself, for 
the sake of a quack medicament! It 
was preposterous. Sypher was as 
crazy as Septimus—perhaps crazier— 
for the latter did not thump his chest 
and inform her that his guns or his 
patent convertible bed-razor-strop 
had need of her “here.” Decidedly, 
the results of her first excursion into 
the big world had not turned out 
satisfactory. Her delicate nose 
sniffed at them in disdain. The sniff, 
however, was disappointingly uncon- 
vincing. The voices of contemptible 
people could not sound in a woman’s 
ears like the drowsy murmurings of 
waters. The insane little devil that 
had visited her in Clem Sypher’s 
garden whispered her to stay. 

But had not Zora, in the magnifi- 
cence of her strong womanhood, in 
the hunger of her great soul, to find 
somewhere in the world a mission in 
life, a fulness’ of existence which 
would accomplish her destiny ? Down 
with the insane little devil and all his 
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potential works. Zora laughed and 
recovered her serenity. Cousin Jane, 
who had had much to write con- 
cerning the elopement, was summoned, 
and Zora with infinite baggage in the 
care of Turner set sail for California. 

The New World lay before her 
with its chances of real quivering, 
human Life. Nunsmere, where noth- 


ing ever happened, lay behind her. 
She smiled graciously at Sypher, who 
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saw her off at Waterloo, and said nice 
things to him about the Cure; but 
before her eyes danced a mirage in 
which Clem Sypher and his Cure were 
not visible. The train steamed out 
of the station. Sypher stood on the 
edge of the platform and watched the 
end buffers until they were out of 
sight; then he turned and _ strode 
away, and his face was that of a 
man stricken with great loneliness. 


(To be continued.) 
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me] OUGHT to 

+3 have taken 
alarm when 
first I saw him. 
I ought to have 
Bey soknown that a 

Aly “man who would 

hae a try to sweep his 

own chimneys 
could be no fit landlord for a green 
young tenant like myself, more espe- 
cially when we should be living 
within shouting distance of one 
another. The sight of him, smiling 
cheerfully through a veil of soot, 
would have sent a more experienced 
hand flying to the rightabout in 
double quick time. 

For this reason I forgive him. I 
admit that he sailed under his true 
colours from the very beginning, and 
that I have no one but myself to 
blame for the dance which he after- 
wards led me. 

He was the owner of Daffodil 
Villas, Tranquil Vale, Melthem, and 
the house agent who sent me to him 
spoke of him most highly. 

“ He’s a delightful old gent,” said 
that worthy, as he wrote out the 

‘order to view,’ “and one of the 
best landlords in the place.” 

“Owns a lot of property, I sup- 
pose ?” said I. 

“No,” said the agent, “ only these 
two. Lives in No. 1 himself, lets 
No. 2 to an eligible tenant, and 
makes a hobby of the pair of them. 
Calls ’em his twins, and says he’s 
brought them up by hand. Ho, 
ho, ho!” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” I echoed politely. 

“ He, he, he! ”’ tittered Kate, who, 
































as the prospective partner in my 
hearth and home, was assisting me 
in the search for them. 

As we walked away from the 
agent’s office, she declared her con- 
viction that No. 2, Daffodil Villas, 
would be the very place for us. 
“Such a pretty name,” she said, 
“and so romantic. I shall have my 
notepaper coloured a pale yellow to 
harmonise with it.” 

Poor girl! Had she only known it, 
a pale blue would have been more 
appropriate, for that was the tint our 
faces acquired before we had been in 
the house a month. 

I must confess, though, that I liked 
the look of the Villas myself, when 
we drew up in front of them. They 
belonged to the usual type of £35 a 
year suburban residences, but they 
stood rather farther back from the 
road than the rest of the houses, and 
there was an air of snugness and 
seclusion about them. I pictured 
myself letting myself in with my 
latchkey when I came home from 
the City o’ nights, and Kate running 
to meet me with my slippers and 
bustling into the kitchen to see 


_ whether the potatoes were boiling, 


and a neat little maid servant shed- 
ding plates and things along the hall 
as she hurried in to lay the table 
for dinner. I grew so rapt in the 
contemplation of these delights that 
the sudden appearance of an elderly 
sweep at the front door of No. 2 
quite startled me. Kate, too, was 
rather taken by surprise, and hung 
back from the gate which I was 
holding openforher. The apparition, 
however, although of forbidding 














“+ COME IN,’ IT SAID, WITH GREAT AFFABILITY, ‘COME RIGHT IN, DON’T BE SHY.'” 


aspect, was evidently peaceable in its 
disposition, for it waved a friendly 
and inviting hand. 

“Come in,” it said, with great 
affability, “‘ come right in, my dears. 
Don’t be shy.” 

“Dear me!” whispered Kate. 
“What a peculiar sweep! Do you 
think he’s intoxicated ? ” 

“No; only a bit eccentric, I 
fancy,” I answered, and, mustering 
up all the self-importance I had 
about me at the moment, I marched 
boldly up the path. 

“Here, my man,” I said, sternly, 
“just step round next door, will you ? 
and tell Mr. Boodleskip that I should 


like to see him. Say that I’m think- 
ing of taking this house.” 

“That’s all right, my boy,” was 
the reply, given with an air of 
fatherly benignity, “my name’s 
Boodleskip. Glad to see you. Think 
you'll like the place, eh? Cosy little 
shanty, ain’t it? Just the thing for 
a young married couple. Step inside, 
both of you, and [ll show you 
round.” 

** Excuse me,” I-said, as the old 
blackamoor turned to lead the way ; 
“do I understand you to say that— 
that you are 

“ Boodleskip,” said the sweep. 
“Precisely. Don’t be frightened,” 
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he continued, with a cheerful grin, 
“Tm quite a handsome old chap 
when I’m clean.” 

Bestowing a patriarchal wink upon 
Kate, he proceeded to explain matters. 

“Been doing a bit of chimney- 
sweeping,” he said. “Last tenant 
left the place in a shockingly neg- 
lected condition. Couldn’t possibly 
ask a new one to come in without 
putting it straight for him first. 
Always do these little jobs for myself. 
Saves money, and keeps me oecupied. 
Besides, I do ’em so much better 
than a hireling who takes no real 
interest in his work.” 

Prattling thusly, he led us along 
the hall, and into a room on the 
right. 

** There ! 
phantly, “ you 
busy !”’ 


We could. 


” 


he exclaimed, trium- 
can see I’ve been 


There was not the 


slightest shadow of a doubt about it. 


I should have had no _ hesitation 
whatever in giving him, then and 
there, a certificate for having been as 
busy as a whole hiveful of bees. The 
only question was, how on earth, 
with only one chimney at his com- 
mand, had he managed tomake such 
a weird and awful mess. The appear- 
ance of the room seemed to suggest 
that he had levied contributions from 
half the smoke stacks in Melthem. 
The floor was hidden under mountain 
ranges of soot; the walls were fes- 
tooned with it. Even the ceiling had 
annexed its little share. 

“Nothing like doing a thing tho- 
roughly while you’re about it,” re- 
marked the old gentleman, as I stood 
gazing in silent wonderment at the 
result of his labours. ‘“‘ Now a pro- 
fessional sweep wouldn’t have got 
half that lot down.” 

“Wouldn’t he?” I 
meekly. 

“Certainly not,” he said, em- 
phatically ; “not a quarter of it.” 


answered 
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*“He—he might have—have con- 
centrated it more, perhaps,” I ven- 
tured. 

“Pooh!” he cried. “A mere 
detail! You wait till I’ve been round 
with a broom. How do you like the 
room, eh ? ” he added. 

Had I been in full possession of my 
senses, I should have replied that it 
reminded me of the Black Hole of 
Calcutta, and then shaken the soot 
from off my feet and departed ; but 
there was some peculiar mesmeric 
influence about the old fellow. 

. It seemed to paralyse me mentally, 
and I found myself stating that I 
liked the room very much and that 
it had a nice aspect, I then stood 
cocking my eye along the cornice, 
and looking, I have no doubt, like 
a perfect idiot. Kate, who also 
seemed to have come partially under 
the influence, faltered out something 
about the walls wanting re-papering. 

“Certainly, my dear, certainly,” 
said the old villain ; “ I was going to 
suggest it. There’s a book of patterns 
in one of the dresser drawers. You 
shall select the paper for yourselves, 
and 1’ll put it up myself in a day or 
two. There ain’t a wall in this 
house,” he went on, “ that I haven’t 
papered at least half a dozen times. 
I'll back myself against any paper- 
hanger living.” 

* Really,” said I. 

““T will, indeed,” said he. “ The 
ceiling wants doing, too,” he con- 
tinued, “ and if you’ll take my advice 
you won’t have it whitewashed; 
you'll have it papered. A_ nice, 
silvery-white paper will look AI. 
Doesn’t showany cracks, you know.” 

“Perhaps it would be better,” 
said I. 

** Ever so much better,” said he. 
** And now come and see the drawing- 
room.” And he trotted across the 
hall and flung open another door. 

“Charming little room, ain’t it,” 
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he said, while we two poor hypnotised 
wretches gaped at it over his shoulders, 
“cosy, and yet airy and bright. 
Fancy you two sitting in here after 
dinner, like a brace of turtledoves,” 
he chuckled. “Lucky dog—lucky 
dog!” and he dug me playfully in 
the ribs. 

Under ordinary conditions we 
should both of us have resented this 
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the wedding,” he cried, grinning like 
a humorous hippopotamus. 

“Oh, ah, hum—the wedding,” I 
replied; “‘ the—er—the’ wedding. 
Yes. Just so, the wedding. - A—er— 
a fortnight to-morrow. How—hum 


hum—how did you know we weren’t 
married ? ” 

‘“* How did I know ! ” he guffawed ; 
“how did I know! Why, I knew by 
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“* DEAR, DEAR, HOW ANNOYING !' 1 SAID. ‘AND WILL YOU HAVE& TO STAY LIKE THAT ALL NIGHT?’” 


sort of thing from an utter stranger, 
but as it was we were too far gone 
to do anything but smile vacuously. 

“And when’s it going to be?” he 
said, taking us each by the arin and 
leading us along the hall. 

“When is what going to be?” I 
enquired, fatuously. 

“Why, the wedding, you rogue, 


instinct, of course. You can’t hood- 
wink an old bird like me, you rascal ! 
Why, directly I saw you through the 
window I said to myself, ‘ Hullo, 
here comes Love’s Young Dream !’ 
Get along with you!” and he gave 
me a waggish push with his elbow. 

I need not follow our tour of in- 
spection through the house step by 
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step. It is sufficient to say that when 
it came to an end I was pledged to 
take “all that messuage and tene- 
ment known as No. 2, Daffodil Villas, 
Tranquil Vale, Melthem,” for the 
term of three years. From one of 
his inside pockets Boodleskip pro- 
duced a form of agreement and a 
fountain pen, and I signed the docu- 
ment then and there. I should pro- 
bably have signed my death warrant 
if it had been laid before me, so great 
was the state of nervous confusion 
to which the old scamp had reduced 
me. The fact that he had the mate- 
rial for clinching the bargain all ready 
to hand has since led me to believe 
that this was not the first occasion 
on which he had bustled some un- 
fortunate greenhorn into a contract 
which he was destined to regret 
afterwards. ~ 

And now it is necessary- for me to 
skip a month. The wedding day 
duly became a thing of the past, the 
honeymoon came to an end, and we 
were safely installed in our new home. 
The dining-toom still smelt strongly 
of soot, but we resolved to say nothing 
about it. Boodleskip might have in- 
sisted upon sweeping the chimney 
again. \The wallpaper looked rather 
well in a way, but the effect was 
somewhat spoiled by the fact that 
the pattern did not run evenly. To 
the Boodleskipian mind there may 
be nothing incongruous in half a 
cabbage-rose being joined on to a 
section of antique vase, but, myself, I 
do not admire that style of decora- 
tion. Moreover, I should have pre- 
ferred to see the individual lengths of 
paper running straight down from 
ceiling to floor, and not inclining 
slightly to the left or the right. True, 
this method enabled one to get occa- 
sional glimpses of the plaster, and so 
lent a touch of originality to the 
scene, but, personally, I would rather 
have had the old-fashioned system 
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adopted. On the day after we ar- 
rived, Kate tried to loosen some of 
the slips with the steam from a kettle 
of boiling water, and the only result 
was a large blister on the back of my 
neck, where a lot of the water landed 
when she fell off the chair on which 
she was standing. I was rather in- 
clined to be huffy about it, but Kate 
regarded it as a mere trifle.- It was 
absurd, she said, to make a fuss about 
one solitary blister. Had I been 
able to show about 450, like the 
“nice, silvery-white paper” on the 
ceiling, I might have had some reason 
to grumble. 

While we were arguing the matter 
out, our small maidservant ushered in 
Boodleskip. 

“Ha!” he said, as he came puffing 
in, “ there you are!” 

The remark seemed to me to be a 
silly one, for nobody in his senses 
could have denied the fact that we 
were there. It required no confirma- 
tion. What marred its simple beauty 
was the corresponding one that 
Boodleskip was also there. 

I felt that I could have borne 
without a pang the knowledge that 
he was somewhere else. Maybe the 
condition of the nape of my neck 
was making me irritable and un- 
sociable, but, anyway, I did not seem 
to want him. 

“T’ve just looked in,” he said, 
seating himself in my armchair, “ to 
see whether everything’s in proper 
order.” : 

In my anxiety to get rid of him, I 
assured him that in the matter of 
“order” an apple-pie would simply 
not be in it when contrasted with 
No. 2, Daffodil Villas. 

“ You’re quite sure there’s nothing 
that wants attending to?” he en- 
quired, looking appealingly from me 
to Kate; “no little matter that 
needs putting to rights ? Don’t hesi- 
tate to say so, if there is.” 
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Everything, I told him, was going 
like clockwork. 

“How are the gas fittings?” he 
bleated. 

“ The gas fittings,” I said, “ are as 
fit as a row of first fiddles.” 

“Water-taps all right?” he 
queried. 

I was just about to reply that they 
were the finest specimens of the tap- 
maker’s art that I had ever seen, 


*You’ve done it now, my girl,” I 
said, as soon as he was out of earshot. 

“* What do you mean ? ” said Kate, 
rather indignantly. 

“T mean,” said I, “that before 
you're half an hour ‘older you'll be 
sorry you spoke. I’ve been turning 
matters over in my mind,” I con- 
tinued, “and I’ve come to the con- 
clusion that our respected landlord 
is a meddlesome ‘old ass. He means 
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‘* PROM THE MIDDLE OF THIS EXCAVATION A GEYSER-LIKE JET OF FLAME WAS LEAPING AND 
ROARING SKYWARDS,” 


when Kate blurted out the informa- 
tion that the cold-water one in the 
scullery was afflicted with a slight 
running at the nose. 

“Ha!” said Boodleskip, jumping 
up from his seat and rubbing his 
hands, “‘ I was thinking it was about 
time that tap had a new washer. 
Pll go and get one. Sha’n’t be a 
moment. Don’t trouble to come to 
the door ;”” and away he toddled. 


well, perhaps, but Nature has endowed 
him with the faculty for making a 


mess of things, and he’s cultivated it ' 


to such an extent that he’s as dan- 
gerous as a crazy chimpanzee.” 

“Well, we couldn’t let the tap go 
on drip-dripping for ever,” retorted 
Kate. 

“Perhaps not,” said I, “but a 
plumber would have put it right for 
us for twenty-five or thirty shillings.” 
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“Yes, but it won’t cost us any- 
thing at all now,” said Kate. 

“Will it not?” said I. “Don’t 
be too sure about that, my fine young 
woman. I’ve a presentiment that 
before Boodleskip has finished with 
it we shall be wishing he’d never 
been born. However, as you’ve sown 
the seed you must reap the harvest. 
Here comes the old sinner, thirsting 
for the fray. Escort him to the 
battlefield, and take care he doesn’t 
drown you.” 

As I spoke, Boodleskip came plung- 
ing in at the front door, bristling 
with weapons. 

“Now,” he cried, delightedly, 
** we'll soon settle that little matter.” 

He disappeared in the direction of 
the scullery, and Kate followed him. 
I lit my pipe and sat down to read 
the evening paper. ~ 

For a while there was silence, and 
then, suddenly, the peace of the house 


was broken by a succession of shouts, 


shrieks, and yells for me.. Flinging 
aside my paper and stuffing my pipe 
into my pocket, I rushed out at the 
back. The sight which greeted me, 
although painful, was not without its 
amusing side. 

Boodleskip, Kate, and Amelia, the 
maid, were all clinging to a dismem- 
bered tap and frantically endeavour- 
ing to staunch with their hands the 
torrent of water that poured forth 
unceasingly. They were all of them 
drenched to the skin, the sink was 
full to overflowing, and the scullery 
floor resembled a miniature lake. 

* What’s the matter ? ” I enquired, 
innocently, taking care meanwhile to 
keep at a safe distance. 

“T forgot to turn the water off at 
the main!” bellowed Boodleskip. 

“Dear, dear! how annoying!” I 
said. ‘“‘ And will you have to stay like 
that all night ?” 

“Get a hammer,” he shouted, 
ignoring my question, “ get a hammer 
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quick! There’s one on the kitchen 
table.” 

“What do you want it for?” I 
asked, mildly. 

“Oh, man,” he wailed, 
stand there asking questions. 
the hammer.” 

“ Certainly,” I said, #‘if you’re so 
set on it; but I don’t see how it’s 
going to help you.” 

With that I went in search of it. 
It took me some time to find it, for I 
had to look on the dresser or in the 
cupboards first, but at last I dis- 
covered it, lying right in the middle of 
the table. 

“Here it is,” I said, hurrying to 
the door of the scullery, and holding 
it out at arm’s length. 

“ Bring it nearer,’ bawled Boodle- 
skip; “I can’t reach it there!” 

“Tf you don’t mind,” I said apolo- 
getically, “I'd rather you came here 
for it.. My slippers are thin and the 
floor’s rather damp.” 

With something that sounded re- 
markably like a swearword, Boodle- 
skip relinquished his hold of the tap, 
sprang back, seized the hammer, and 
aimed six or seven savage blows at 
the pipe which ran along the wall 
over the sink. The rush of water 
immediately subsided to a mere 
trickle, and Kate and Amelia, looking 
like a pair of dejected water-rats, let 
go their hold and came splashing back 
through the lake to the higher ground 
of the kitchen. . 

I looked at Boodleskip, expecting 
some sign of contrition, but his face 
had already assumed its usual air of 
cheery benevolence. 

“ There,” he said, wiping his drip- 
ping features with his coat-sleeve, 
“nothing like presence of mind. 
Always knock up the pipe from the 
main when there’s a leak.” 

“T should never have thought of 
that,” said I. 

“Ah,” said he, wagging his head 


** don’t 
Bring 
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at me knowingly, “ that’s where ex- 
perience comes in. We old folks can 
still teach you young ones something, 
after all.” 

“ By the way,” said I, “ what shall 
we do when we want any water ?” 

Boodleskip gave quite a perceptible 
start. “‘Lor’ bless my soul!” he 
exclaimed, “I didn’t think of that.” 

“It’s a mere trifle,” I said, “* but at 
the same time it’s one of those little 
pin-pricky things which tend to mar 
the happiness of one’s daily life. True, 
there’s a barrel of beer and some 
whisky concealed somewhere on the 
premises, but, unfortunately, Kate 
and Amelia are both teetotalers. 
Besides, although you’ve just given 
them a bath, they'll be sure to want 
washing again within the next twenty- 
four hours or so.” 

“Dear, dear, dear!” fussed 
Boodleskip, “‘ I—I really am awfully 
sorry! Tl tell you what Ill do, 


though,” he went on, brightening up. 


‘ T’ll come.round to-morrow morning, 
turn the water off outside, and put in 
a new length of piping for you.” 

“TI couldn’t think of putting you 
to the trouble,” I answered. “A 
plumber shall do it.” 

““Tt would be no trouble at all,” 
cried Boodleskip. 

“* Oh, yes, it would,” [ assured him ; 
“you can’t realise what a terrible 
trouble it would be. In all pro- 
bability you’d break down under it. 
Now, see,” I said, patting him on the 
shoulder, “ you’re wet through to the 
skin, and if you stand talking here 
you'll catch your death of cold. 
Run away home, drink something 
hot, go to bed, and stay there all day 
to-morrow. Just think how we should 
reproach ourselves if anything were 
to happen to you.” 

While I was making this little 
speech, I contrived to edge him out of 
the kitchen and along the hall. He 
hung in the wind for a moment at the 
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front door, protesting that it would 
be a positive pleasure to put things 
right for me next day, but at last I 
succeeded in getting him outside, and 
with a final blessing, I shut the door 
on him. 

“Here, Amelia,” I shouted, hurry- 
ing back to the kitchen, “put on 
your hat and jacket, run to the 
nearest plumber, and tell him to 
come here at once. Take no denial. 
If persuasion won’t bring him, use 
force. Grab something out of his 
shop and make a dash back with it. 
He’ll be sure to follow you, and when 
we’ve got him here we won’t let him 
go till he’s done the job. Don’t lose 
amoment! Think what might happen 
if Mr. Boodleskip were to change his 
mind and come back ! ” 

Within thirty seconds she was 
gone, and there the episode ended, so 
far as Boodleskip was concerned. 
The plumber turned up like a trump, 
and, after taking a few preliminary 
breathers between my house and his 
own in the good old plumbing fashion, 
settled down to work and got the 
business finished before the clock 
struck midnight. 

Three days passed in peace, and 
then, on the morning of the fourth, I 
was waked out of my beauty sleep by 
a fearful hub-bub in the front of the 
house. 

There was a sound of shuffling feet, 
and of angry voices raised in hot 
disputation, but, above all, there was 
a roaring, hissing noise which con- 
jured up visions of a steam whistle 
with a cold in its head. 

Leaping out of bed, I rushed to the 
window and peered through the laths 
of the blind. As I expected, Boodle- 
skip was in the garden below. He 
was not alone. He had accumulated 
one policeman, three milkmen, four- 
teen boys, five labourers, and some- 
thing that looked like a fourth-rate 
burglar off duty. 
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The entire crowd was lined out 
along the banks of a huge trench that 
ran down the centre of what, on the 
previous day, had been a trim little 
gravel path, and from the middle of 
this excavation a geyser-like jet of 
flame was leaping and roaring sky- 
wards. 

The explanation, when I had robed 
myself and gone downstairs in quest 
of it, proved to be simple in the 
extreme. 

Boodleskip, dear man, had been 
stricken overnight, with misgivings as 
to the condition of the drains. 
Through the long hours of darkness 
the thought that all was not well with 
them weighed upon him. He pic- 
tured me, cut off in my early prime 
by typhoid fever, and at last the sense 
of dire responsibility became too 
much for him. Rising at the first 
gleam of dawn, he armed himself 
with spade and pickaxe, dug up the 
garden path, accidentally cut a hole 
in the first pipe he came to, applied a 
lighted match to the orifice, and re- 
tired to the other side of the garden, 
with most of his whiskers burnt off. 
When I asked him why he had held a 
light to a fractured gaspipe, he replied 
that he didn’t know it was a gas-pipe. 
He took it for a part of the drainage 
system, and he had some sort of hazy 
notion that if it were emitting sewer- 
gas the match would go out. When, 
instead of expiring, the flame sud- 
denly became twelve feet high and 
about eighteen inches round the waist, 
he was, as he assured me, taken com- 
pletely by surprise. The tears stood 
in his eyes as he told me how sorry he 
was for the inconvenience to which he 
had put me, but I begged him not to 
mention it. To tell the truth, I was 
beginning to get really interested in 
him. My life hitherto had been an 
almost too uneventful one, but now, 
with Boodleskip always in the offing, 
every passing hour had.its possi- 
bilities. 
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There was a spice of danger, too, in 
the situation, which lent an added 
zest to it. For all I knew, we might 
wake up some morning to find that he 
had taken off the roof or undermined 
the foundations. For the next week 
or so, however, nothing very sensa- 
tional happened. 

The worthy fellow fell through the 
top of our greenhouse one afternoon, 
while he was trying to replace a 
broken pane of glass, and cut himself 
in thirty or forty places; and on 
another occasion, while endeavouring 
to unstop the trap outside the scullery, 
he got his hand wedged in the pipe 
and was kept a prisoner for three 
hours or so; but with the exception 
of these little episodes nothing oc- 
curred to break the monotony. A 
month passed in this tame fashion, 
and then Kate and I went to spend 
a few days with her people on the 
other side of London. 

We arrived home again on the 
Monday evening. It had been a wet, 
blowy day, and as we drove along in 
a cab from the station we were pic- 
turing the delights of our “ ain fire- 
side.” 

Amelia had had instructions to have 
dinner ready for us, and we both 
looked forward to a cheerful little 
meal and a cosy chat by the fire 
afterwards. Alas! we had reckoned 
without Boodleskip ! 

As the cab drew up outside the 
house I felt instinctively that some- 
thing was wrong—and as soon as I 
had opened the front door my fore- 
bodings were confirmed. The whole 
of our dining-room furniture, with the 
exception of the table, was piled up 
in the hall; Amelia was stationed in 
the middle distance, dissolved in 
tears, and Boodleskip stood at the 
dining-room door, with a huge and 
dripping brush in his hand and a 
cheery smile of welcome on his 
face. 


“Ah!” he cried, shaking his brush 
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at us playfully, 
“‘you’ve turned 
up a couple of 
hours too 
soon.” 

“Soit seems,” 
said I, 

“In another 
hour and a 
h'a:l f,” he 
chuckled, “I 
should _ have / 
finished and 
got ‘things 
straight again. 
Such a surprise 
foryou. [know 
you never liked 
the wallpaper 


in here, so ’m 
putting on a 
newone. Quite 
the latest thing 
in stripes. 


Come and have 
a look-at it.” 

“Kate, my 
dear,” I said, disregarding his invita- 
tion, “ will you go and get back into 
the cab, and tell the man not to take 
our baggage down.” 

Like a dutiful wife, Kate did as 
she was bid, and I turned to Amelia. 

“* Amelia, my girl,” I said, “ your 
parents live somewhere close at hand, 
don’t they ?” 

“Yes, sir,” responded our wonder- 
ing handmaiden. 

“Very good,” said I, “‘ then as soon 
as we’ve gone you put your things on 
and slip away home. We'll send for 
you again in a few days, when we’ve 
got another house.” 
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“Yes, sir,” 
replied Amelia. 
Boodle s ki p 
said nothing. 
He simply 
stood’ staring 
at me with his 
mouth open. 
Myself, I 
walked outinto 
the night, shut 
the door be- 
hind me witha 
crash, climbed 
into the cab, 
and told the 
cabby to drive 
back to the 
station. 
Within the 
hour we were 
dining in a 
small hotel not 
a score of miles 
from Charing 
Cross, .and 
there we re- 
mained for nearly a week. By the 
end of that time I had taken a house 
in another suburb, had sent a pan- 
technicon for our furniture, and had 
forwarded to Boodleskip a cheque for 
the rent up to date. He made no 
demur as to notice, and I have neither 
seen him nor heard from him since 
the night when I left him standing 
framed in the dining-room doorway 
at No. 2, Daffodil Villas. For all | 
know—or care—he may be standing 
there still, with his mouth framed into 
a semblance of the letter O, and his 
brush dripping wet paste on to the 
floor. 








SAY, PARDNER,’ HE OBSERVED, ‘YOU'D SCREAM YOURSELF INTO A FIT IF YOU ONLY SAW A SNAPSHOT 
OF YOUR CHIVVEY JUST Now !"” 











THE MAN FROM UNDER THE BED 
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HE hands of the 
clock stood 
exactly at the 
midday hour, 
as the chief 
counter- 
clerk at the 
Liverpool 
branch of the 


Brothers, in their own favour. 
fewer than a score customers were 
awaiting their turn at the counter, 
hence the transaction did not occupy 
more than three minutes at the 
outside. 

Needless to mention that the firm 
of Fortune Brothers were of reputable 
stamina, and could have had ten 
times the sum just mentioned had 
they so wished. 

Just as the queue of customers 
was thinning down, however (not 
more than a quarter of an hour after- 
wards), the cashier of Fortune’s en- 
tered the bank and handed in cheques 
and cash amounting to close upon 
seven thousand pounds. 

It would be putting it mildly to 
say that the latter occurrence caused 
the sphinx-like counter-clerk much 
surprise. As a matter of fact I have 
witnesses to prove that that clerk 
well-nigh collapsed with fright. The 
healthy colour in his face disappeared, 
and for a second or two he looked 
like a man just raised from the dead. 
He did not ques¢ion Fortune’s cashier 
as to whether he had called at the 
bank a quarter of an hour before, but 
turned mechanically upon his heel 


and called through a pigeon-hole for 
someone to take his place at the 
counter. To be brief, the cheque pre- 
sented shortly before was a counter- 
feit, and the person who presented it 
had been “‘ made-up” to impersonate 
Fortune’s trusted employee! This 
was not a very difficult matter. Both 
men were about the same height, 
weight, and complexion. John 
Hackett—Fortune’s man—had not 
spoken a dozen words to the counter- 
clerk at the Colossal Bank in a year. 
The former was very conservative in 
his taste of dress, too, and never de- 
parted from blue serge, year in and 
year out. He always wore a grey 
Trilby hat, and, with a pair of blue 
spectacles shading his eyes, he was 
looked upon as something of a charac- 
ter in commercial circles. He had a 
very polite nod for a few of the 
patrons whom he knew at the bank, 
but seldom opened his mouth. Indeed, 
the counter-clerk had been tricked 
with his eyes wide open! But he 
moved with such dexterity that it 
seemed as if the sharper must be 
quickly run to earth. From the 
central police depét officers were 
dispatched to railway stations, landing 
stages, shipping offices, hotels, and 
drinking-bars all andsundry. In fact 
before many hours had elapsed the 


.bloodhounds of the law had ran- 


sacked almost from end to end the 
likeliest hiding-places throughout 
England’s premier shipping port. But 
with what success you shall hear from 
my own lips. 

In my room at the Atlantic Hotel, 
which, by the way, was only a second- 
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rate hostelry, but quite good enough 
for a fellow only earning five pounds 
a week, I eagerly read most of the 
particulars already narrated in the 
evening paper. It seemed that the 
officials of the Colossal Bank had 
exercised every effort on their part to 
keep the true facts dark, and the de- 
tectives had observed the same stolid 
reticence, but “ Our Reporter,” after 
much persistence and considerable 
self-denial, had elicited the main 
points in dashing style. 

I had had a somewhat harassing 
day at the office, so immediately after 
supper I sought the seclusion of my 
own room, and, seating myself com- 
fortably in a chair, with both feet on 
the bed, I perused the paragraph re- 
ferred to. 

I had just finished when the night- 
porter entered my room. ‘‘ Pawdin 
the intrusion, sir, but wot yer think 
abaht the swindle across at the 


Colossal Bank?” he asked, in his 
native tongue of the Bethnal Green 
Road. “S’pose you’ve’erd abahtit ?” 
“* Yes, Peter, I’ve just now read it.” 
** Must be a bloke with a rare nurve 


an’ plenty o’ bloomin’ cheek—eh, 
sir? Should say ’e’s a covey with as 
much brass in ’is fice as "ud maike a 
copper kettle! But, lor! wot yer 
think, sir?” he continued, as he 
lowered his voice to a whisper almost. 

“* Nay, nay ; I don’t know, Peter,” 
I answered, as I lighted another 
cigarette. “You're a chap with 
always sO many surprises up your 
sleeve |” 

“Well, there’s two bloomin’ de- 
tectives darnstairs wot say they’ve 
shadowed the sharper ’ere! They'll 
be givin’ yer a look in, I ’xpect, so 
thought I’d just give yer the cue 
aforehand.” 

‘“‘ Thanks, Peter,” I replied, keeping 
my equanimity of temper. “ Ireckon 
they’re welcome to all the swag they 
can find in my den !” 
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However, within ten minutes of 
Peter’s exit from the room, the de- 
tectives and myself were vis-d-vis, 
but as I in no ways answered the 
description of the missing swindler, 
they apologised and also quickly 
withdrew. 

The hour would be getting well on 
towards eleven o’clock, when a most 
remarkable thing happened. I was 
sitting to the left of my bed, and, 
having long since exchanged my 
newspaper for an interesting novel, 
by a new author, was deeply en- 
grossed in its pages, when a voice 
calmly observed : 

“Gosh! That must be an in- 
teresting yarn, old boy. I suppose 
it’s the latest in nerve-shakers, eh ? ” 

Needless to say that I was startled 
—so much so, in fact, that the novel 
in my hands dropped to the floor. I 
sat in my chair aghast as my eyes 
rested upon the figure of a man stand- 
ing at the opposite side of the bed! 
The fellow grinned quietly to himself 
—grinned, I suppose, because of the 
utter bewilderment stamped upon 
my features. 

“Say, pardner,” he further ob- 
served, “ you’d scream yourself into 
a fit if you only saw a snapshot of 
your chivvey just now.” 

““W—W—Who the deuce 
you ?”’ I stammered at length. 

“Well, that’s a fair question 
enough,” he answered, quite genially, 
as he perched himself contentedly on 
the edge of the bed. ‘To be brief, 
I’m the man from under the bed. 
I’ve been stowed away for this last 
three hours, and it’s a godsend to be 
able to stretch.” 

The man’s effrontery—his bold 
assurance, amazed as much as it 
bewildered me, and for many mo- 
ments I felt totally bereft of speech. 
Yet I could read human nature suffi- 
ciently to know that he had a fair 
ballast of nerve underlying that 
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assurance of his. As he sat down, I 
noticed a revolver in his hand. But, 
indeed, the whole thing had been 
sprung upon me in such a way that I 
was not annoyed. The evening paper 
had given a description of the swind- 
ler, and as I eyed this fellow over I 
quickly concluded that he was the 
identical chap ! 

“T—I suppost, then, you were 
under the bed when I came in here 
a couple of hours ago ?”’ I asked, as 
we Sat glaring at each other. 

“Of course Iwas. You've guessed 
the riddle first time, old chap,” he 
replied, off-handedly, and with much 
irritating familiarity in his tone. 

‘“*And you heard what the porter 
and the detectives said about you ? ” 

“Rather think I did!” he ex- 
claimed, with mock seriousness. “I 
was tickled the most with Peter’s 
estimate of me, though. I'd be proud 
to shake his fist as that of a candid 
Injun !” 

“But to come to the point, you’re 
the smart individual who managed 
to clear the Colossal Bank of five 
thousand, then ? ” 

“Right again—I am the fellow. 
My word, you're splendid!” There 
was something so grotesque about this 
swindler’s candour that I was tempted 
to smile, in spite of the high tension 
of the situation. “ But how did you 
manage to take refuge in here—in 
my room?” I further ventured to 
enquire of him. 

“Oh, I reckon I just took ‘ pot- 
luck’ by the back entrance when 
nobody was astir. Fate was kind in 
the shape of your room, which I found 
unlocked and—unoccupied! Cham- 
bermaids, taking ’em on the average, 
are a careless lot, aren’t they ? I had 
other plans though, but they mis- 
carried. In fact, a pal of mine lost 
his nerve at the last moment and left 
me in the lurch. But, see here, old 
man,” he added, his eyes lighting 
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up, “isn’t it a pretty sight to gaze 
on five thousand in one heap ? ” 

As he spoke, he bent down, and 
picked up the money from the floor. 
Most of the notes were new, and the 
bundle was worth a second look. 
Cuddling it fondly to his bosom, he 
said : 

“‘ This means ease, comfort, luxury, 
pardner. You bet I'll have the very 
latest in clothes, dine table d’hote, 
smoke choice sixpenny Havanas, take 
a trip round the globe, and finally 
settle down——” 

“In Dartmoor or Portland!” I 
broke in, before he could finish the 
sentence. 

“Maybe, pardner, but not before 
I’d tried heaven first,” he answered, 
with a feeble smile, at the same time 
placing the muzzle of his revolver to 
his forehead, and with the object of 
interpreting his meaning more fully. 
“ By the way, I should think the stir 
I’ve made makes rather exciting 
reading, eh?” he further observed, 
collecting himself. ‘Do you mind 
passing the paper ?”’ 

I did his bidding, and with a smile 
upon his face he scanned the para- 
graph over, remarking as he threw 
back the paper to me: “I reckon 
I’ve had a narrow squeak this time! 
But a miss is as good as a mile. 
Sorry for,that counter-clerk, though, 
but I daresay his bondsmen are good 
enough for the money, and he’ll 
wriggle out all right. Forgive my 
darned cheek, but what do you do 
for a living ?” 

“* Manager for the Silex Axle Com- 
pany,’ I answered, quite unhesi- 
tatingly. 

“Hitched up ?—in other words, 
married ? ” 

“e No.’’ 

“Done much travelling ? ” 

“ve done the British Isles pretty 
well, but have never been abroad. 
Why ?” 
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“Nothing, only I thought that 
you'd make a decent sort o’ travelling 
companion, if you’d care to throw in 
with me. I reckon I'd be a good pal 
to you, and pay all expenses as we 
went along. What do you say?” 

For the first time the fellow’s 
audacity jarred upon me. My answer, 
therefore, was curt and also very 
much to the point. 

“ If you travel with me, as I intend 
you shall, it will be straight in the 
direction of the police-station. Be- 
cause I’ve made up my mind to see 
you safely under lock and key.” 

“Well, now, that’s mighty con- 
siderate on your part, old man, but I 
should think seriously how you're 
going to accomplish such a feat if I 
were you,” he answered coolly. “I 
don’t blame you refusing to take a 
trip with me, but pray don’t make 
an idiot of yourself in other direc- 
tions.” 

“Confound you! What do you 
mean ?”’ I said, hotly, at the same 
time getting to my feet. 

“Now don’t get peppery, but just 
sit down and calm yourself whilst I 
figure it out for you,” was the fellow’s 
quiet retort. “ Looking at the thing 
philosophically, I’ve played for big 
stakes and won, therefore you don’t 
suppose for a moment after all my 
trouble and anxiety I’m gojng to be 
led to the slaughter like a lamb ?— 
more especially by a man of your 
slender proportions, eh ? Heavens! 
your own common-sense should tell 
you that. I’m willing to put my 
liberty and this swag against your 
life if it comes to that, though I hope 
it won’t. I atm armed, as you see, 
while you are not. And even with- 
out the revolver, being the larger man, 
I could crush you to blessed tooth- 
powder in a wink!” 

** A cold-blooded scoundrel such as 
you is capable of any mortal thing, I 
should say !” I exclaimed with trem- 
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bling lips, as I fully realised the situa- 
tion. 

“Steady, old man, steady! Don’t 
call me such hard names!” he put in, 
with a tinge of sadness in his voice. 
“T’m not a hardened criminal—it’s 
my first offence! And, what is more, 
I haven’t swindled the Colossal people 
without a just cause ! Eight years ago, 
when this same bank—only trading 
under a different name—suspended 
payment, my poor old mother lost no 
smaller a sum than nine thousand 
pounds! Needless to say, the shock 
killed her within a year, which just 
about heart-broke me. But I swore 
I’d get some o’ that coin back again, 
merely as a matter of revenge, and 
now that I’ve succeeded I’m not going 
to disgorge without a desperate 
struggle—you bet your bottom dollar 
on that! I daresay, though, you’ve 
got an idea somewhere in your cra- 
nium that you’d be conferring a 
favour on that bank, and also the 
public in general, if you aided in 
bringing me to justice! As to the 
former—well, they’re soulless corpora- 
tions at the best, and I question if 
they’d even trouble to thank you, 
least of all compensate you; whilst 
for the latter, why, they’d let you 
starve or freeze as a method of show- 
ing their gratitude! The public 
denies that it owes you anything— 
the public would rob you of your last 
cent! . You take my tip, pardner, 
the mightiest favour you can do in 
this business is on your own account. 
To be more explicit, do nothing that 
would tend to endanger your present 
state of health!” 

My blood chilled at the significance 
of his meaning. “ You—you would 
shoot me if I gave an alarm?” I 
enquired, huskily. 

_ “Of course—just as I would a 
sparrow,” was his calm retort. “I'd 
just place that piece ofjlead in™a 
quarter of your anatomy that would 
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give you half-an-hour in which to 
reflect what a fool you’d been before 
you finally popped off!” 

Needless to say that his arguments 
got the better of me. I dropped in a 
limp mass upon my chair, and I’m 
afraid I must have presented a sorry 
picture as I sat there wringing my 
hands, feeling utterly cowed and 
beaten. Presently J felt a firm hand 
placed upon my shoulder, and also 
heard a voice gently murmur in my 
ear: ‘*‘ Come, now, you’re no coward, 
pardner, if that’s what you’re lament- 
ing over. You’ve accepted the in- 
evitable, as any other covey in your 
position would have done. You’re 
made o’ the right stuff, and I feel real 
ashamed of myself to have to make 
a catspaw of you against your will. 
What more can I say ?”’ 

I am bound to confess that the 
tone of sincerity in the fellow’s words 
helped in some degree to sweep away 
my inward disgust of him, yet for 
the life of me I could not shake off 
the lingering feeling of uneasiness 
within me as to what would be his 
next move. He was a desperate man, 
and I was entirely at his mercy, 
therefore I concluded that it would 
be perhaps best to humour him a 
little. I was just on the point of 
addressing him, when suddenly he 
recommenced the conversation by 
asking, “I say, pardner, have you 
such a thing as a razor? I just 
want to remove this hair from off my 
top lip.” 

“Yes,” I answered, with quivering 
lips, “ you'll find what you require in 
the centre drawer of the dressing- 
table.” 

“Splendid! [ll not be long in 
fixing myself up, then I’m off like a 
bird. I expect my presence here is 
somewhat disconcerting to you, so 
won’t pile up the agony longer than 
I can help.” 

As he spoke, he went to the dressing- 
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table, and, putting down his revolver, 
commenced operations. 

“Gad! this is a treat,” he chirped 
to himself. “ Good brush—good soap 
—good razor! Don’t it make shaving 
a luxury, old man?” 

He handled the razor with the deft- 
ness of a barber, and within ten 
minutes his face was as smooth as a 
baby’s. As he eyed himself in the 
looking-glass, he playfully observed : 

“Think I could play Romeo, now, 
pardner, eh? Here’s a snatch from 
the balcony scene”—and, as he 
spoke, he suited the action to the 
word by reciting with much dramatic 
feeling from Shakespeare’s immortal 
tragedy. 

This new phase in the fellow’s 
character fascinated as much as 
amazed me, and for the first time I 
felt just a twinge of compassion for 
him in the unenviable position in 
which he was placed. I was just 
upon the brink of giving vent to my 
feelings—just about to lecture him 
on the gross iniquity of his misdeeds, 
and the advantages to be derived 
from a “straight life” in future, 
when he suddenly turned to me and 
said : 

** Just one more favour, pardner— 
a suit of clothes. Your oldest rig-out 
will do. Tl pay cash for it.” 

I had a grey walking-suit, much 
worn, which I handed to him. 

“Thanks. You're an angel, nothing 
short!” he observed, as he started 
to change. “ They’re a tight fit, but 
they'll do great. My object is not 
to pass myself for you, but merely 
to get rid of the blue-serge. You can 
sell my togs for at least fifty shillings, 
and here’s five pounds for yours.” 

“No, thanks, I don’t want your 
money,” I answered, rather bluntly. 
“Tm a little particular whose 
money——”’ 

“IT reckon you're too finicky, pard- 
ner,” he interrupted, sweetly. “ This 
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money’s no part of the swag, I’ll 
swear, but honestly earned. I[ll leave 
it on the bureau for you. Now, then, 
to wrap up the ‘ pile’ in this news- 
paper, and take my departure. Look 
here, chummie, you have been a 
regular ‘knockout’ to me, and to 


show my gratitude here’s five hundred , 


for you. I reckon it'll help you to 
make a start somewhere.” . 
“Thanks all the same, but I’d 
stiffen than touch it,” I 
snapped. 
“You're too goody-goody for this 
world, pardner!” he answered, im- 
patiently. “But see here, I hope 
you'll accept this ring as a keepsake ? 
It belonged to my mother, and she 
passed it over to me just before she 
died. She was a fine old lady. She 
served England well by helping to 
nurse the wounded in the Crimea, so 
you’ve no cause to be ashamed of it.” 
As he spoke, he slipped a thick 


sooner 


hoop of gold from off his little finger, 
and held it towards me with his eyes 


full of tears. It was richly engraved, 
and bore a faint inscription on the 
inner rim. ‘“ For God’s sake, take it, 
pardner, or I'll be annoyed,” he 
urged, as he noted my reluctance. 
“If I take it along with me it is 
bound to come to the loan-office some 
day before I snuff-out ! ” 

“Oh, very well,” i 
feeling touched by the pathetic, 
appealing look in his eyes. “ But 
only on the understanding that, 
should we ever meet again, I return it 
to you.” 

“ You’re a precise customer, but I 
agree. All the same, if your head 
never aches till we meet again, it'll be 
a jolly long time of aching!” he 
chuckled, quietly, as he turned to 
take his departure. Reaching the 
door he turned again. “ By the way, 
what course are you going to pursue 
when I leave the room ?” he asked, 
with a little anxiety. 


answered, 
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“Only kick myself for a fool and 
then go to bed!” I calmly assured 
him. 2 

He stepped on tip-toe towards me. 
** Look here, you'll go to bed without 
kicking,” he said with emphasis. 
“You're the most sensible young 
man I’ve met in a year. Remember 
this: If I’m arrested, I shall say 
nothing of what’s happened here. 
If I get clean away I shall always feel 
hurt that you wouldn’t take some of 
the money. Well, good-bye, pard- 
ner,” he finished up by saying, a faint 
suspicion of emotion in his voice. 
“IT hope you won’t think too bad of 
me. Good-bye !—Good-bye !—Good- 
bye, and may God bless you for helping 
such a bad lot as me!” 

And so my intrepid visitor opened 
the door, listened for a few seconds 
to make sure that nobody was astir, 
and finally crept stealthily away. 


For fully an hour after he had 
gone I wandered up and down my 
room in a state of utter confusion, 
speculating for the most part if this 
strange business would have an un- 
pleasant sequel. Every minute that 
passed I was in constant dread of 
hearing some report of the fellow’s 
capture, together with the details of 
how I aided him in his flight from 
justice. But when another hour had 
frittered by and nothing had hap- 
pened, I ventured to undress and 
seek my bed. My brain was much 
too active, though, to coax slumber, 
and I was glad when at last morning 
came. The maid brought my shaving 
water as usual, and, as I reached to 
the drawer for my razor, what should 
I put my hand upon but a pile of 
bank-notes! It was the five hundred 
which I had refused the night before ! 
I couldn’t but reflect that the sum 
was handsome recompense for the 
anxiety and inconvenience I had been 
put to, 
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Of course, I didn’t want to keep the 
money. I thought of sending it to the 
bank by post but concluded reluct- 
antly that the risk involved even 
by this course was too great. 

Did the fellow get right away? I 
should rather think he did! Two 
years have gone since the incident 
happened, but not the faintest 
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HAVE the 
most painful 
personal rea- 
sons for be- 
lieving in 
ghosts,” said 
the haunted. 
looking man, 

‘is! inreply to my 
jocular remark. “I simply can’t get 
away from them.” 

Feeling argument to be useless, and 
also scenting an interesting story, I 
nodded, and sympathetically offered 
him my cigar-case. 
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shadow of a clue has ever come to 
hand. I hold no _ brief for 
swindlers, but, really, this fellow 
was such a fine plucked one that 
I could not but admire him just a 
little. 

Have I ever heard of him? No. 
I should only like to. I want to give 
him back his mother’s ring. 


“HE SAT DOWN ON THE FLOOR INSTEAD, ”’ 


“How did it happen?” I asked, 
when I judged that the sedative had 
begun to work. 

“Do you 
Limited’ ?”’ 

“That wretched fake ?” 

“Fake ? I only wish it had been. 
I was a director.” 

“You don’t seem to have directed 
it much to your advantage,” I replied, 
with a side-glance at his apparel. 

He followed my glance and smiled 
ruefully. 

“It’s our own fault,” he rejoined, 
“ that we are not running it still, and 
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rolling in profits. We found, to our 
cost, that we couldn’t manage spooks 
as we do ordinary work-people.” 

“ Begin at the beginning,” I de- 
manded. 

“Tt all began with the idea of a 
very hard-headed man named Smith, 
that behind the mysterious facts we 
call Spiritualism is a power that can 
be turned to practical use. I am of 
opinion that, unknown to himself, he 
was a very powerful medium; but 
in theory, at any rate, he dispensed 
with mediums. 

}. “‘ Acting upon the idea I have ex- 
plained, Smith advertised for haunted 
houses, and undertook to dis-haunt 
them for a fee. He was remarkably 
successful. His plan was to stay in a 
haunted house by himself, show the 
spooks that he was not afraid of them, 
and make contracts with them. He 
agreed to bury their bones, administer 
their estates, whitewash their me- 


mories—redress, in short, any griev- 


ances that worried them; whilst 
they, in return, undertook to cease 
from depreciating the landlord’s pro- 
perty, and to give to him, Smith, 
their ghostly services for a stated 
period. He drew up a formal agree- 
ment with each ghost—I don’t know 
if he really thought he could have a 
ghost for breach of contract; but he 
was not a man to give anything away, 
and he had the agreements stamped 
in due form——” 

“Perhaps he didn’t pay for the 
stamps himself,” I interpolated. 

“Well, I know that in one case, 
when a ghost broke his contract, 
Smith calmly had his bones dug up 
again. Ghosts are absurdly particular 
where their bones are put—I don’t 
know why, I’m sure. The result in 
this case was that Smith had a new 
contract made, more in his favour 
than the first, and the ghost faithfully 
worked it out. It would have taken a 
clever spook to get the better of 
Smith in a business deal. 
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“Having dishaunted all the 
haunted houses he could hear of, and 
made contracts with hundreds of 
ghosts, Smith took a big flat some- 
where near the Marble Arch, and there 
set up his Ghost Show. This he in- 
tended as a preliminary affair, to de- 
monstrate the existence of ghosts and 
the value of their services. 

“There was a grand private view, 
at which all the big spook hunters 
and huntresses were present, together 
with a lot of press men. I was there 
myself, and I’m sure any showman 
would have given his head to pro- 
duce a show half so wonderful. 
First, the lights being turned out, we 
found ourselves in a sort of ghostly 
drawing-room, with spook furniture 
of old date, that was visible, it 
seemed, by its own light. The un- 
substantial character of the furniture 
was demonstrated with great effect by 
an attempt on the part of a certain 
gentleman to sit on a lovely old Louis 
Seize chair; he sat on the floor 
instead. Then there were spirits 
dressed in old-time finery. They gave 
us a concert of spirit music, and I 
never heard anything so exquisite. 
In another room, Smith showed us a 
little dynamo, working like blazes. 
There was no sign of steam, gas, 
electricity, petrol, or any known 
motive power ; but it stopped, started 
slowed down, speeded up, at the word 
of command. Smith said that there 
we saw the motor of the future ; 
nothing could approach ghost-power 
for efficiency and economy; and if 
ever it ran short, we had only to 
execute a few criminals and set their 
spooks to work—and much more to 
the like effect, but rather shocking 
at the first hearing. 

“We found that the spirits could 
effect in a moment any desired change 
in their appearance; we jumped 
them about from the time of 
Edward VII. to that of Julius Cesar, 
and everywhere between, and they 
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changed whilé you winked, and never 
a mistake. Itis true we had no great 
authorities on costume among us; 
but that, of course, shut out any easy 
explanation based on self-suggestion. 
Professor Dodge made a great point 
of this when he asked for the ‘ Missing 
Link.’ Most of us, as he observed, 
expected to see a creature half-ape 
and half-man; but it was unlike 
either—more like a dog, in fact. A 
few of its descendants were shown us, 
and sure enough we could trace a 
gradual division into an ape branch 
and a man branch, so that the apes 
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out to be absolutely correct. A tame 
spook, it was seen, would be a fortune 
to an editor or a stockbroker; and, 
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‘in fact, Smith had many inquiries 


from such quarters. 

“‘ Well, the press was soon full of 
Smith and his Ghost Show, and he 
did good business. Some of the 
papers said it was trickery, others said 
it wasn’t, others sat on the fence ; 
but all had columns about it, and this, 
of course, was the main thing. One 
of the reporters of The Daily Buttercup 
mysteriously disappeared about that 
time, and it was whispered that the 
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“TAKING ALONG A DEPARTED LAWYER TO HELP.” 


are our cousins, not our ancestors— 
that is, if what we saw then is any 
criterion. 

“ Another item of the. programme 
was a regular dark séance, in which 
there was little novelty, but no wait- 
ing and no failure. Then there were 
some ghostly theatricals, in the course 
of which a terrible tragedy of murder 
and suicide was enacted by the original 
perpetrators with such realism as to 
freeze us with horror. Lastly, there 
were demonstrations of clairvoyance 
and prediction. ‘All the winners,’ 
were asked for by our press friends, 
and the replies were noted and turned 


Editor had sent him to Kingdom 
Come to get out of paying Smith’s 
high prices. For Smith knew the 
value of a good thing, when he had 
one on. The Ghost Show. was so 
successful as a show that he kept it 
open as such for much longer than-he 
had intended. The premises were 
soon ‘much too small to hold the 
crowds that flocked to the exhibition, 
so he bought four second-hand iron 
churches, and set them up on a piece 
of waste land. This cost him no 
more than a year’s rent of a Piccadilly 
palace. 

““When Smith moved to his new 
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‘Spiritual Polytechnic,’ as he called 
it, he thought it wise to continue the 
development on show lines, post- 


poning commercial development until’ 


the public interest began to slacken. 
He scoured the country in quest of 
haunted houses and novel ghostly 
attractions, usually taking along a de- 
parted lawyer to help as needed, and 
charging a year’s rent of a haunted 
house for carting away the spooks. 
There were also haunted spots in the 
open country that yielded interesting 
results, and he even came across some 
gnomes and fairies, but could get no 
hold upon them, so left them for 
further consideration. He kept his 
secret so well that he had no imitators 
of consequence, and could have gone 
on coining money indefinitely, if his 
appetite for mere gain had not been 
satiated so soon. Besides, he hated 
the show business, and wanted to give 
all his attention to the practical 
application of ghost power. 

“* Accordingly, when his first com- 
pany of ghosts had worked out their 
contracts, Smith made over the whole 
concern to a syndicate for half-a- 
million, his own profits during the 
first year having reached quite as 
much. So he passed out of the 
concern, and went abroad. 

“The managing director of the 
syndicate, which took the style of 
‘Ghosts, Limited,’ was a very go- 
ahead young man named Letts, who 
had learned the business under Smith, 
whom he considered quite a fossil. 
Under Letts, backed up by a number 
of financiers who were after big 
dividends, things began to develop 
at a great rate. They first got up a 
sort of travelling ghost circus, which 
they sent round the provinces. This 
paid so well that they soon had a 
dozen ghostly caravans working the 
villages and small towns, as well as 
several permanent branches in the 
large towns. Then, the ghost supply 


beginning to fail, they sent agents 
into foreign parts, where rich mines 
of ghostly material were unearthed. 
Branches were next established in 
New York, Paris, Pekin, Melbourne— 
in short, all the capitals of the world. 
Then the syndicate, seeing how popu- 
lar the news department was with re- 
porters, started a great world’s news 
agency, with ghostly correspondents 
everywhere. It was possible for a 
subscriber to know, at any given 
moment, what was happening at the 
same moment all over the world. In 
connection with this, an interesting 
prophetic bureau was set afoot. 
Ghosts proved wondrous weather- 
wise, and could also discern an ap- 
proaching calamity when living men 
had not even a suspicion of it. 

* “A minor but very successful 
branch of the business was a Debt 
Collecting Agency. The most har- 
dened debtors soon gave in to the 
ghostly duns, who, at all hours of 
day or night, would pass through 
wood and stone, and deliver their 
peremptory invitations to pay, pay, 
pay. This was combined with status 
information and private detective 
work that soon proved a source of 
immense emolument. Several Govern- 
ments utilised the services of this 
department, with the odd consequence 
that while the syndicate lasted there 
were no wars: 

“But the syndicate, being itself 
soulless, began to bear hard upon its 
souls. Having ascertained the limits 
of their powers, it worked them right 
up to those limits. Then it began to 
drive bargains with them that even 
Smith would have thought uncon- 
scionable. For instance, it would ask 
a ghost to serve for ten years in con- 
sideration of its bones being properly 
buried, whereas Smith was content 
with one year. Then, on more or less 
formal pretexts, it began to delay 
fulfilment of its promises to its 
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employés, especially in the case of the 
more popular ghosts. All this natur- 
ally created dissatisfaction ; but, since 
the ghosts were kept at work night 
and day, there’ seemed little chance 
of their being able to unite their forces 
and put forth an effective demand 
for fair treatment. 

“Ghosts, evidently, are patient 
souls, or they would trouble their sur- 
vivors much more than they do ; and, 
for some time, the syndicate pursued 
its sweating practices with impunity, 
and the dividends waxed so huge that 
it was deemed prudent to disguise the 
fact by heavily watering the stock. 

‘ Presently, however, the syndicate 
began a more objectionable practice 
than any it had yet ventured upon. 
It began to violate the graves of 
paupers and other of the more de- 
fenceless dead, destroying their re- 
pose, and exacting from them long 
terms of servitude as the price for re- 
burial, But this practice proved the 
syndicate’s undoing. 

“Among the ghosts thus illegiti- 
mately pressed into service were two 
of the first troupe of ghosts, discharged 
and released by Smith. One of these 
I had made friends with at the private 
view, and through him I learned some 
of the inside particulars I am relating.” 

““T was about to ask you how you 
knew so much,” I observed. 

“He was a little old fop of Dr. 
Johnson’s day, and added greatly to 
my knowledge of this interesting 
period. The other resurrected one—if 
I may put it so—was a gigantic trucu- 
lent ghost known as ‘ Bogie,’ formerly 
a great favourite with Smith’s 
public, and after whom there had 
been many inquiries. It is supposed 
that this is why the syndicate brought 
him forward again, and he was very 
indignant at the outrage. Moreover, 
his gigantic bones were exposed to the 
public view, and insult added to injury 
by his being required to occupy a slot 
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“HE WAS A LITTLE OLD FOP OF DR, JOHNSON’S DAY.” 


machine, and show himself when a 
penny was dropped in. Now, Bogie 
was a sort of ghostly John Burns, not 
at all disposed to submit quietly to 
such injustice, not to say indignity. 
Indeed, he spoke of it in terms that 
a brewer would not apply to a Licens- 
ing Bill. He at once set to work 
organising the sweated ghosts, not 
only in the central premises, but also 
in all the branches and caravans 
throughout the world. He finally 
arranged with his mates that, on a 
certain day, when the majority of 
the various shows would be in full 
swing, there should be a simultaneous 
ghostly strike. For the syndicate 
was beginning to get a twenty-seven 
hour working day out of many 
ghosts, who, when a show closed here 
at twelve at night, were sent to the 
antipodes, to one opening at nine in 
the morning. 

“On the appointed day, therefore, 
at the fixed hour, all ghostly manifes- 
tations ceased. The syndicate officials 
tried all they knew to induce things 
to proceed. They even got in some 
professional mediums, but their trans- 
parent fakes only made things worse, 
and finally they had to return the 
people’s money, and put up the 
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shutters. . That evening, young Letts 
received a visit from Bogie, who for- 
mulated the demands of the ghostly 
trade union. They were : 

“rt. No term of service to exceed 
five years. 

“2. An eight-hour working day. 

“3. No fines. 

“4. Nomore resurrections, or other 
forms of blackmail. 

“5. Instant restoration of bones 
irregularly come by, and liberation of 
ghosts kept beyond their stipulated 
terms. 

“6. No more exhibitions humiliat- 
ing or offensive to ghosts. 

“* This Six-point Charta young Letts 
submitted to the directors at the 
extraordinary meeting convened to 
discuss the situation. 

“*In my opinion,’ said Letts, 
‘there is nothing to be done but to 
come to terms. We can’t starve 
them out. We can’t lock them up.’ 

“* Gentlemen,’ said the chairman 
and largest shareholder, Sir Ephraim 
Rouster, ‘ as it seems these turbulent 
spirits are so much attached to their 
bones, why not shut them up with 
their bones, until they listen to reason, 
engaging, meanwhile, a new com- 
pany ?’ 

* * But, Sir Ephraim,’ replied Letts, 
‘they are not so much attached to 
their bones as that. Consider how 
they go all over the world on our 
business. What I fear is their taking 
more extreme measures if we do not 
meet them now. To be haunted by 
indignant ghosts is no joke, I can 
assure you.’ 

“*How many are on strike?’ 
asked Jones, another large holder. 

““*Some ten thousand,’ said the 
Secretary. 

“** How many in reserve ?’ 

““* None. We set them to work as 
soon as engaged.’ 

“*Don’t you think, Mr. Letts,’ 
pursued Jones, ‘that we could raise 
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an army of, say, 20,000 other ghosts, 
and thus overwhelm the strikers, or, 
at any rate, hold them in check ?’ 

** It would be risky,’ said Letts. 
‘What ghost can do against ghost, 
we don’t know. We may be sur- 
rounded by spectral spies at this very 
moment.’ 

“* At any rate, gentlemen,’ said 
the chairman, ‘ we can well afford to 
let the matter rest a little, while our 
agents go recruiting. Nor do I see 
any difficulty in getting together an 
army of ghosts a hundred thousand— 
aye, a million strong, if necessary. 
Consider, gentlemen, we have not yet 
tapped the battlefields, and suchlike 
scenes of wholesale slaughter.’ 

“Sir Ephraim’s idea struck the 
board as a flash of genius. It was 
decided, then, to close all the shows 
for a fortnight, on the pretext of 
giving the employés, flesh and ghost, 
a well-earned holiday, and the pre- 
mises redecoration. Meanwhile, re- 
cruiting should be carried on with the 
utmost vigour and regardless of ex- 
pense. 

““No opposition to the recruiting 
was Offered by the strikers, and at the 
end of the fortnight no fewer than 
thirty thousand new ghosts were on 
the books of the syndicate, all en- 
gaged for five years, with the prospect 
of release at the end of four in case 
of good conduct. Rehearsals were 
held, and all seemed satisfactory. 
The strikers made no sign, and their 
bones were put away, each set care- 
fully labelled and registered. 

* At last, the Ghost Shows through- 
out the world were re-opened simul- 
taneously, with new attractions and 
fresh decorations. But there were 
surprises in store. Every perform- 
ance was a reflection on ‘Ghosts, 
Limited.’ The directors were per- 
sonated, mimicked, and travestied in 
every way by ghosts both new and 
old, who had quietly fraternised. The 
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tale of the syndicate’s meanness was 
advertised all over the earth. The 
rapping spirits rapped out denuncia- 
tions. The clairvoyants proclaimed 
all the directors’ secret sins and vices. 
The theatrical ghosts parodied their 
daily hypocrisies. Appeals were 
made to the public for justice, and the 
public liberally responded with in- 
dignation meetings and letters to the 
press. There were some diabolical 
manifestations, frightening audicnces 
into fits, and intimations given that 
such manifestations would become 
universal, if justice were not done 
immediately. The directors were in- 
timidated. They again closed the 
shows, pending further discussion. 
The same_night each director’s and 
shareholder’s chamber was violated 
by at least roo determined ghosts, 
who made night hideous, discordant, 
and, above all, painful with sensa- 
tions suggestive of vigorously wielded 
sandbags. The directors gave in, and 
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conceded everything; but by this 
time the public was thoroughly dis- 
gusted, and the whole concern was 
put down as a discreditable fake. 
The shares dropped to zero, and I, 
among others, who held on in hopes 
that they would go up again, became 
a financial wreck. 

“But even this was not enough. 
Somehow in the crash the bones we 
had so carefully stored and labelled 
were dispersed—I think they were 
stolen by some rag and bone mer- 
chant. Consequently, their owners 
could not be pacified, and they took 
their revenge by attaching themselves 
to the directors, whom they punish 
incessantly. At this moment there is 
a crowd of them about me, exhibiting 
the most ghastly spectacles, and 
calling out for their bones. In the 
dark they become violent.” 

He ceased, and the problem of ex- 
pressing a candid opinion in a kind 
manner occupied me for some time. 
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@r sap at most a sonnet. 

£ onlp know the facts had birth 
@Zhen EF was verp new to earth— 
fact, mp first time on it. 
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By FRANK DALTON. 
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Snduction. 
Then superstiticus powrr ’twas sewn, 


When first was spun this feeble ACarped wheel, milk addled, shook the 
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Throne, 
And omens, now not noted, Known, 
®@ur foolish fathers frightened. 
GAhen Terror filled each dusky nook 
URBith Wrownie, Goblin, Ghoul or F pook, 
The times were unenlightened. 


or beat me sore 


Seemed candescending | 
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© two ‘long #fottune’s road did press, 
Hor hops our hopes had no excess; 
We simply sought a fair Princess 
And humbly E—a Duchess. 
Some honours won in foreign wars; 
As wounds, escutcheons, spurs and sears, 
Wie e’en aspired to crutches. 











Hes frowning Bride 
cried sihidently ' 
Trot on. My Lord? 


We strove along With thought elate; 

£ studiously at slower rate, 

@MAatching of signs; pottending #Fate— 
@£. good or ill premising. 

A ret=haired wench, an eve that slants, 

All warnings, given by maioen aunts, 
En their—philosophising. 


A howling dog, foreboding wrath, 
A parlous rabbit, cross mp path, 
A cat, a rat, much meaning hath 
Hor vrowsing fears to rouse at. 
GBhen sudden, almost o’er mp head, 
That most pernicious sign of dread, 
Three FHagpies on a bough sat. 
¥ hailed mp friend with wild “ allo,” 
Told whp that way E could not go, 
We thought me mad, and told me so, 
Dubbed me a chicken-hearted. 
Coward, costard—names of shame, 
fro bop e’et bears with patience tame, 
£ pardoned, but we parted. 


The “hoof” £ “padded” pear by pear, 
For found E patron friend or gear, 
Saved no fair ladp, served no Peer, 
The Wuchesses seemed charp. 
Mobles and Dames div so ignore, 
That would they scold, or beat me sore, 
Seemed condescending—verp ; 





Time and ill fare so did me drubd, 
Waired mp fair face a measly scrub, 
Dirt grimed, for ¥'d nor clout nor we, 
Scarce rags mp form to cober. 
Suspicion eped me from each door, 
And cautious doubters roundly swore 
HHle thieving, reiving rover. 


@nce passed “mine Enn” a cavalcade, 
Bridegroom and Bride, richly arrayed, 
HPobdbles and Bames, some bverp staid, 
And some quite harum-srarum. 
To paint the scene would only bore— 
Fill in with folks from daps of pore, 
And usual sceniarum 
The Wrivegroom’s face E quickly kenned, 
And hailed, mp ’ppe defping friend, 
Woping his Luck might half amend 
The Fate to me allotted. 
We grasped mp hand—as glad to see; 
Wis frowning Wride cried striventiyp, 
“Trot on, mp ord.” We trotted. 





fHoral forsooth! “ What luck,” quoth F, 
“ For him, who omens did defy, 
And pet, besive her pennon high, 
Wow very low his flag fies.” 
~ munched mp crust, ’twas hard and drown, 
fap sour Ale, seeming sweet, Went down; 
Compared with that fair hadp’s frown. 
Sing hep! € thank the ARagpies. 
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LEGEND OF THE 


ENCHANTED SOLDIER 


=] VERYBODY has 
j heard of the 
Cave of St. 
Cyprian at 
Salamanca, 
where in old 
times judicial 
astronomy, 
necromancy, 
chiromancy, and other dark and 
damnable arts were secretly taught 
by an ancient sacristan; or, as 
some will have it, by the devil 
himself, in that disguise. The cave 
las long been shut up, and the very 
site of it forgotten; though, accord- 
ing to tradition, the entrance was 














By WASHINGTON IRVING 
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somewhere about where the stone 
cross stands in the small square of 
the seminary of Carvajal; and this 
tradition appears in some degree 
corroborated by the circumstances of 
the following story. 

There was at one time a student of 
Salamanca, Don Vicente by name, 
of that merry but mendicant class 
who set out on the road to learning 
without a penny in pouch for the 
journey, and who, during college 
vacations, beg from town to town and 
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village to village to raise funds to 
enable them to pursue their studies 
through the ensuing term. He was 
now about to set forth on his wander- 
ings; and, being somewhat musical, 
slung cn his back a guitar with which 
to amuse the villagers, and pay for a 
meal or a night’s lodging. 

As he passed by the stone cross in 
the seminary square, he pulled off his 
hat and made a short invocation to 
St. Cyprian, for good luck; when, 
casting his eyes upon the earth, he 
perceived something glitter at the 
foot of the cross. On picking it up, 
it proved to be a seal-ring of mixed 
metal, in which gold and silver ap- 
peared to be blended. The seal bore 
as a device two triangles crossing each 
other, so as to form a star. This 
device is said to be a cabalistic sign, 
invented by King Solomon the Wise, 
and of mighty power in all cases of 
enchantment ; but the honest student, 
being neither sage nor conjurer, knew 
nothing of the matter. He took the 
ring as a present from St. Cyprian in 
reward of his prayer; slipped.it on 
his finger, made a bow to the cross, 
and, strumming his guitar, set off 
merrily on his wandering. 

The life of a mendicant student in 
Spain is not the most miserable in 
the world; especially if he has any 
talent at making himself agreeable. 
He rambles at large from village to 
village, and city to city, wherever 
curiosity or caprice may conduct him. 
The country curates, who, for the 
most part, have been mendicant 
students in their time, give him 
shelter for the night, and a comfort- 
able meal, and often enrich him with 
several quartos, or halfpence, in the 
morning. As he presents himself 
from door to door in the streets of the 
cities, he meets with no harsh rebuff, 
no chilling contempt, for there is no 
disgrace attending his mendicity, 
many of the most learned men in 
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Spain having commenced their career 
in this manner; but if, like the 
student in question, he is a good- 
looking varlet and a merry com- 
panion; and, above all, if he can 
play the guitar, he is sure of a hearty 
welcome among the peasants, and 
smiles and favours from their wives 
and daughters. 

In this way, then, did our ragged 
and musical son of learning make his 
way over half the kingdom; with 
fixed determination to visit the famous 
city of Granada before his return. 
Sometimes he was gathered for the 
night into the fold of some village 
pastor; sometimes he was sheltered 
under the humble, but hospitable roof 
of the peasant. Seated at the cottage 
door with his guitar, he delighted the 
simple folk with his ditties; or, 
striking up a fandango or bolero, set 
the brown country lads and lasses 
dancing in the mellow twilight. In 
the morning he departed. with kind 
words from host and hostess, and 
kind looks and, peradventure, a 
squeeze of the hand from the daughter. 

At length he arrived at the great 
object of his musical vagabondising, 
the far-famed city of Granada, and 
hailed with wonder and delight its 
Moorish towers, its lovely vega, and 
its snowy mountains _ glistening 
through a summer atmosphere. It 
is needless to say with what eager 
curiosity he entered its gates and 
wandered through its streets, and 
gazed upon its oriental monuments. 
Every female face peering through a 
window or beaming from a balcony 
was to him a Zorayda or a Zelinda, 
nor could he meet a stately dame on 
the Alameda but he was ready to 
fancy her a Moorish princess, and to 
spread his student’s robe beneath her 
feet. 

His musical talent, 


his happy 
humour, his youth and his good 
looks, won him a universal welcome 
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in spite of his ragged robes, and for 
several days he led a gay life in the 
old Moorish capital and its environs. 
One of his occasional haunts was the 
fountain of Avellanos, in the valley of 
Darro. It is one of the popular re- 
sorts of Granada, and has been so 
since the days of the Moors; and 
here the student had an opportunity 
of pursuing his studies of female 
beauty; a branch of study to which 
he was a little prone. 

Here he would take his seat with 
his guitar, improvise love-ditties to 
admiring groups of majos and majas, 
or prompt with his music the ever- 
ready dance. He was thus engaged 
one evening when he beheld a padre 
of the church advancing, at whose 
approach every one touched the hat. 
He was evidently a man of con- 
sequence ; he certainly was a mirror 
of good if not of holy living; robust 
and rosy-faced, and breathing at every 
pore with the warmth of the weather 
and the exercise of the walk. As he 
passed along he would every now and 
then draw a maravedi out of his 
pocket and bestow it on a beggar 
with an air of signal beneficence. 
** Ah, the blessed father!” would be 
the cry; “long life to him, and may 
he soon be a bishop!” 

To aid his steps in ascending the 
hill he leaned gently now and then 
on the arm of a handmaid, evidently 
the pet-lamb of this kindest of 
pastors. Ah, such a damsel! An- 
dalus from head to foot; from the 
rose in her hair, to the fairy shoe and 
lacework stocking ; Andalus in every 
movement; in every undulation of 
the body :—ripe, melting Andalus !— 
But then so modest !—so shy !—ever, 
with downcast eyes, listening to the 
words of the padre; or, if by chance 
she let flash a side glance, it was 
suddenly checked and her eyes once 
more cast to the ground. 

The good padre looked benignantly 
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on the company about the fountain, 
and took his seat with some emphasis 
on a stone bench, while the handmaid 
hastened to bring him a glass of 
sparkling water. He sipped it de- 
liberately and with~a relish, tem- 
pering it with one of those spongy 
pieces of frosted eggs and sugar so 
dear to Spanish epicures, and on re- 
turning the glass to the hand of the 
damsel pinched her cheek with in- 
finite loving-kindness. 

“ Ah, the good pastor ! ’’ whispered 
the student to himself; ‘“‘ what a 
happiness would it be to be gathered 
into his fold with such a pet-lamb for 
a companion !” 

But no such good fare was likely to 
befall him. In vain he essayed those 
powers of pleasing Which he had 
found so irresistible with country 
curates. and country lasses. Never 
had he touched his guitar with such 
skill; mever had he poured forth 
more soul-moving ditties, but he had 
no longer a country curate or country 
lass to deal with. The worthy priest 
evidently did not relish music, and 
the modest damsel never raised her 
eyes from the ground. They re- 
mained but a short time at the 
fountain; the good padre hastened 
their return to Granada. The damsel 
gave the student one shy glance in 
retiring ; but it plucked the heart out 
of his bosom ! 

He inquired about them after they 
had gone. Padre Tomas was one of 
the saints of Granada, a model of 
regularity ; punctual in his hour of 
rising ; his hour of taking a paseo for 
an appetite ; his hours of eating ; his 
hour of taking his siesta ; his hour of 
playing his game of #resillo, of an 
evening, with some of the dames of 
the Cathedral circle; his hour of 
supping, and his hour of retiring to 
rest, to gather fresh strength for 
another day’s round of similar duties. 
He had an easy sleek mule for his 
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riding; a matronly housekeeper, 
skilled in preparing tit-bits for his 
table; and the pet-lamb, to smooth 
his pillow at night and bring him his 
chocolate in the morning. 

Adieu now to the gay, thoughtless 
life of the student ; the side-glance of 
a bright eye had been the undoing of 
him. Day and night he could not 


UiKcor niz,- 


get the image of this most modest 


damsel out of his mind. He sought 
the mansion of the padre. Alas! it 
was above the class of houses acces- 
sible to a strolling student like him- 
self. The worthy padre had no sym- 
pathy with him; he had never been 
Estudiante sopista, obliged to sing for 
his supper. He blockaded the house 
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by day, catching a glance of the 
damsel now and then as she appeared 
at a casement; but these glances 
only fed his flame without encourag- 
ing his hope. He serenaded her bal- 
cony at night, and at one time was 
flattered by the appearance of some- 
thing white at a window. Alas, it 
was only the night-cap of the padre. 

Never was lover more devoted; 
never damsel more shy: the poor 
student was reduced to despair. At 
length arrived the eve of St. John, 
when the lower classes of Granada 
swarm into the country, dance away 
the afternoon, and pass midsummer’s 
night on the banks of the Darro and 
the Xenil. Happy are they who on 
this eventful night can wash their 
faces in those waters just as the 
cathedral bell tells midnight, for at 
that precise moment they have a 
beautifying power. The student, 


having nothing to do, suffered himself 


to be carried away by the holiday- 
seeking throng until he found himself 
in the narrow valley of the Darro, 
below the lofty hill and ruddy towers 
of the Alhambra. The dry bed of 
the river; the rocks which border 
it; the terraced gardens which over- 
hang it, were alive with variegated 
groups, dancing under the vines and 
fig-trees to the sound of the guitar 
and castanets. 

The student remained for some 
time in doleful dumps, leaning against 
one of the huge misshapen stone 
pomegranates which adorn the ends 
of the little bridge over the Darro. 
He cast a wistful glance upon the 
metry scene, where every cavalier 
had his dame; or, to speak more 
appropriately, every Jack his Jill, 
sighed at his own solitary state, a 
victim to the black eye of the most 
unapproachable of damsels, and re- 
pined at his ragged garb, which 
seemed to shut the gate of hope 
against him. 
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By degrees his attention was at- 
tracted to a neighbour equally solitary 
with himself. This was a tall soldier, 
of a stern aspect and grizzled beard, 
who seemed posted as a sentry at the 
opposite pomegranate. His face was 
bronzed by time; he was arrayed in 
ancient Spanish armour, with buckler 
and lance, and stood immovable as a 
statue. What surprised the student 
was, that though thus strangely 
equipped, he was totally unnoticed 
by the passing: throng, albeit that 
many almost brushed against him. 

“This is a city of old-time pecu- 
liarities,”” thought the student, “ and 
doubtless this is one of them with 
which the inhabitants are too familiar 
to be surprised.” His own curiosity, 
however, was awakened, and, being 
of a social disposition, he accosted 
the soldier. 

“A rare old suit of armour that 
which you weaf, comrade. May I 
ask what corps you belong to?” 

The soldier gasped out a reply 
from a pair of jaws which seemed to 
have rusted on their hinges. 

“The royal guard of Ferdinand 
and Isabella.” : 

“Santa Maria! Why, it is three 
centuries since that corps was in 
service.” 

“And for three centuries have I 
been mounting guard. Now I trust 
my tour of duty draws to a close. 
Dost thou desire fortune ?” 

The student held up his tattered 
cloak in reply. 

“T understand thee. If thou hast 
faith and courage, follow me, and 
thy fortune is made.” 

“Softly, comrade, to follow thee 
would require small courage in one 
who has nothing to lose but life and 
an old guitar, neither of much value ; 
but my faith is of a different matter, 
and not to be put in temptation. If 
it be any criminal act by which I am 
to mend my fortune, think not my 
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ragged cloak will make me undertake 
_” 

The soldier turned on him a look of 
high displeasure. “ My sword,” said 
he, “‘has never been drawn but in 
the cause of the faith and the throne. 
I am a Cristiano viejo; trust in me 
and fear no evil.” 

The student followed him wonder- 
ing. He observed that no one heeded 
their conversation, and that the 
soldier made his way through the 
various groups of idlers unnoticed, as 
if invisible. 

Crossing the bridge, the soldier led 
the way by a narrow and steep path 
past a Moorish mill and aqueduct, 
and up the ravine which separates 
the domains of the Generalife from 
those of the Alhambra. The last ray 
of the sun shone upon the red battle- 
ments of the latter, which beetled far 
above; and the convent-beils were 
proclaiming the festival of the en- 
suing day. The ravine was over- 
shadowed by fig-trees, vines, and 
myrtles, and the outer towers and 
walls of the fortress. It was dark 
and lonely, and the twilight-loving 
bats began to flit about. At length 
the soldier halted at a remote and 
ruined tower, apparently intended to 
guard a moorish aqueduct. Hestruck 
the foundation with the butt-end of 
his spear. A rumbling sound was 
heard, and the solid stones yawned 
apart, leaving an opening as wide as a 
door. 

“Enter in the name of the Holy 
Trinity,” said the soldier, “and fear 
nothing.” The student’s heart quaked, 
but he made the sign of the cross, 
muttered his Ave Maria, and followed 
his mysterious guide into a deep 
vault cut out of the solid rock under 
the tower, and covered with Arabic 
inscriptions. The soldier pointed to a 
stone seat hewn along one side of the 
vault. “Behold,” said he, “my 
couch for three hundred years.” The 
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bewildered student tried’ to force a 
}0ke. “* By the blessed St. Anthony,” 
said he, “ but you must have slept 
soundly, considering the hardness of 
your couch.” 

“On the contrary, sleep has been a 
stranger to these ‘eyes; incessant 
watchfulness has been my doom. 
Listen to my lot. I was one of the 
royal guards of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella ; but was taken prisoner by the 
Moors in one of their sorties, and con- 
fined a captive in this tower. When 
preparations were made to surrender 
the fortress to the Christian sove- 
reigns, I was prevailed upon by an 
Alfaqui, a Moorish priest, to aid him 
in secreting some of the treasures of 
Boabdil in this vault. I was justly 
punished for my fault. The Alfaqui 
was an African necromancer, and by 
his infernal arts cast a spell upon me— 
to guard his treasures. Something 
must have happened to him, for he 
never returned, and here have I re- 
mained ever since, buried alive. Years 
and years have rolled away; earth- 
quakes have shaken this hill; I have 
heard stone by stone of the tower 
above tumbling to the ground, in the 
natural operation of time; but the 
spell-bound walls of this vault set 
both time and earthquakes at de- 
fiance. 

“Once every hundred years, on the 
festival of St. John, the enchantment 
ceases to have thorough sway; I am 
permitted to go forth and post myself 
upon the bridge of the Darro, where 
you met me, waiting until some one 
shall arrive who may have power to 
break this magic spell. I have hither- 
to mounted guard there in vain. I 
walk as in a cloud, concealed from 
mortal sight. You are the first to 
accost me for now three hundred 
years. I behold the reason. I see 
on your finger the seal-ring of Solo- 
mon the Wise, which is proof against 
all enchantment. With you _ it 
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:emains to deliver me from this awful 
dungeon, or to leave me to keep 
guard here for another hundred 
years.” 

The student listened to this tale in 
mute wonderment. He had heard 
many tales of treasures shut up under 
strong enchantment in the vaults of 
the Alhambra, but had treated them 
as fables. He now-felt the value of 
the seal-ring, which had, in a manner, 
been given to him by St. Cyprian. 
Still, though armed by so potent a 
talisman, it was an awful thing to find 
himself téte-d-téte in such a place with 
an enchanted soldier, who, according 
to the laws of nature, ought to have 
been quietly in his grave for nearly 
three centuries. 

A personage of this kind, however, 
was quite out of the ordinary run, 
and not to be trifled with, and he 
assured him he might rely upon his 
friendship and good will to de every- 
thing in his power for his deliverance. 

“I trust to a motive more powerful 
than friendship,” said the soldier. 

He pointed to a ponderous iron 
coffer, secured by locks, inscribed 
with Arabic characters. “That 
coffer,” said he, “ contains countless 
treasure in gold and jewels and pre- 
cious stones. Break the magic spell 
by which I am enthralled, and one- 
half of this treasure shall be thine.” 

“But how am I to do it?” 

“The aid of a Christian priest and 
a Christian maid is necessary. The 
priest to exorcise the powers of dark- 
ness ; the damsel to touch this chest 
with the seal of Solomon. This must 
be done at night. But have a care. 
This is solemn work, and not to be 
effected by the carnal-minded. The 
priest must be a Cristiano viejo, a 
model of sanctity ; and must mortify 
the flesh before he comes here, by a 
rigorous fast of four-and-twenty 
hours: and as to the maiden, she 
must be above reproach, and proof 
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against temptation. Linger not in 
finding such aid. In three days my 
furlough is at an end ; if not delivered 
before midnight of the third, I shall 
have to mount guard for another 
century.” 

“Fear not,” said the student, “I 
have in my eye the very priest and 
damsel you describe ; but how am I 
to regain admission to this tower ?” 

“The seal of Solomon will open 
the way for thee.” 

The student issued forth from the 
tower much more gaily than he had 
entered. The wall closed behind him, 
and remained solid as before. 

The next morning he repaired 
boldly to the mansion of the priest, 
no longer a poor strolling student, 
thrumming his way with a guitar ; 
but an ambassador from the shadowy 
world, with enchanted treasure to 
bestow. No particulars are told of 
his negotiation, excepting that the 
zeal of the worthy priest was easily 
kindled at the idea of rescuing an old 
soldier of the faith and a strong-box 
of King Chico from the very clutches 
of Satan; and then what alms might 
be dispensed, what churches built, 
and how many poor relatives en- 
riched with the Moorish treasure ! 

As to the immaculate handmaid 
she was ready to lend her hand, 
which was all that was required, to 
the pious work ; and if a shy glance 
now and then might be believed, the 
ambassador began to find favour in 
her modest eyes. 

The greatest difficulty, however, 
was the fast to which the good Padre 
had to subject himself. Twice _ he 
attempted it, and twice the flesh was 
too strong for the spirit. It was only 
on the third day that he was enabled 
to withstand the temptations of the 
cupboard ; but it was still a question 
whether he would hold out until the 
spell was broken. 

At a late hour of the night the party 
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groped their way up the ravine by 
the light of a lantern, and bearing a 
basket with provisions for exorcising 
the demon of hunger so soon as the 
other demons should be laid in the 
Red Sea. 

The seal of Solomon opened their 
way into the tower. They found the 
soldier seated on the enchanted strong- 
box, awaiting their arrival. The exor- 
cism was ‘performed in due style. 
The damsel advanced and touched 
the locks of the coffer with the seal of 
Solomon. The lid flew open; and 
such treasures of gold and jewels and 
precious stones as flashed upon the eye! 

“Here’s cut and come again!” 
cried the student exultingly, as he 
proceeded to cram his pockets. 

“ Fairly and softly,” exclaimed the 
soldier, “Let us get the coffer out 
entire, and then divide.” 

They accordingly went to work 
with might and main; but it was a 
difficult task; the chest was enor- 
mously heavy, and had been im- 
bedded there for centuries. While 
they were thus employed the good 
dominie drew on one side and made a 
vigorous onslaught on the basket, by 
way of exorcising the demon of hunger 
which was raging in his entrails. In 
a little while a fat capon was devoured, 
and washed down by a deep potation 
of Val de penas; and, by way of 
grace after meat, he gave a kind- 
hearted kiss to the pet-lamb who 
waited on him. It was quietly done 
in a corner, but. the tell-tale walls 
babbled it forth as if in triumph. 
Never was chaste salute more awful 
in its effects. At the sound the 
soldier gave a great cry of despair, 
the coffer, which was half-raised, fell 
back in its place and was locked once 
more. Priest, student, and damsel 
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found themselves outside of the tower, 
the wall of which closed with a thun- 
dering jar. Alas! the good Padre 
had broken his fast too soon! 

When recovered from his surprise, 
the student would have re-entered the 
tower, but learnt to his dismay that 
the damsel, in her fright, had let fall 
the seal of Solomon; it remained 
within the vault: 

In a word, the cathedral bell tolled 
midnight ; the spell was renewed ; the 
soldier was doomed to mount guard 
for another hundred ‘years, and there 
he and the treasure remain to this 
day—and all because the kind-hearted 
Padre kissed his handmaid. “ Ah 
father! father!” said the student, 
shaking his head ruefully, as they re- 
turned down the ravine, “ I fear there 
was less of the saint than the sinner 
in that kiss!” 


Thus ends the legend as far as it 
has been authenticated. There is a 
tradition, however, that the student 
had brought off treasure enough in his 
pocket to set him up in the world ; 
that he prospered in his affairs, that 
the worthy Padre gave him the pet- 
lamb in marriage, by way of amends 
for the blunder in the vault; that 
the immaculate damsel proved a 
pattern for wives as she had been for 
handmaids, and bore her husband a 
numerous progeny. 

The story of the enchanted soldier 
remains one of the popular traditions 
of Granada, though told in a variety 
of ways; the common people affirm 
that he still mounts guard on mid- 
summer eve, beside the gigantic stone 
pomegranate on the Bridge of the 
Darro ; but remains invisible, except- 
ing to such lucky mortals as may 
possess the seal of Solomon. 

















‘*SPORT FOR LADIES” 


BEING A NEW VERSION SHOWING FORTH THE VIEWS OF WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE ON THE QUESTION OF WOMEN'S SUFFRAGE 


Commentator’s Note.—Ii is not generally known that Shakespeare, though 
in other respects he shows himself equally in advance of his times, held decided views 
on the Suffragette question. This may be proved by piecing together various parts 
of bis different plays as has been done, I believe I may say for the first time, by myself 
in the following pages. It will be seen by carefully perusing this little drama that many 
of the “immortal bard’s” works were designed with the sole purpose of enshrining 
within themselves, one, or may be two, sentiments on this vital question ; all the rest 
of the context being quite irrelevant. If I have done anything towards elucidating 
knotty points and giving an added impetus to the study of Shakespeare in this country, 
I shall feel that my labour has not been in vain. 





ScENE: A Political Meeting. The Local M.P. Addresses his Constituents. 


fra HORUS oF SUFFRAGETTES (from audience): We will be 

fy satisfied! Let us be satisfied ! (1) 

STEWARD (frowning): Peace ho! (2) 

CHORUS OF SUFFRAGETTES: Liberty, freedom, and 
enfranchisement! (3) 

CHAIRMAN (rising): Pray you no more of this. ’Tis 
7a) like the howling of Irish wolves against the moon. (4) 

At M.P. (flustered, but resolute): Hear me for my cause, 
and be silent that you may hear; believe me for mine 





honour, and—— (5) . f F 
MIDDLE-AGED SUFFRAGETTE (with expressive sniff): Men were deceivers 
ever! (6) 


Younc AND ZEALOUS SUFFRAGETTE (rising): Most shallow man! (7) I 
will bandy with thee in faction, I will o’er-run thee with policy (8) ; —yes, 
faith, will I, Fridays and Saturdays-and all (9). I will no further offend you 
than becomes me for my good (10) . . . but this sober form of yours hides 
wrongs ! (II) 

M.P.: Speak your griefs softly, and I will give you audience (12). You 
have ... broke the good meeting with most admired disorder! (13) 
SAME SUFFRAGETTE : What! Think you we are Turks, or infidels, 

Or that we would against the form of law 
Proceed thus rashly .. . 
But that the extreme peril of our cause 
Enforced us ? (14) 
Trmip MATRON (aside): I would I were at home! (15) 
SAME SUFFRAGETTE (continuing) : 
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I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 
Action nor utterance, nor the power of speech 
To stir men’s blood—I only speak right on 
And tell you that which. you yourselves do know. (16) 
All must be even in our government, (17) 
It is the cry of women ! (18) 
We shall not spend a large expense of time 
Before we make us even with you. (19) 

UNSYMPATHETIC MALE: Now God be wi’ you an’ you speak in blank 
verse ! (20) 

POLICEMAN : Peace, foolish woman! (21) I charge thee hence ! (22) 

SUFFRAGETTE: Why, whither . . . wouldst thou have me go? (23) 

POLICEMAN (putting her outside): No matter whither, so you come not 
here. (24) 

SUFFRAGETTE (screaming back through door) : 

If you were men, as men you are in show, 
You would not use a gentle lady so! (25) 
M.P.: We trifle time. (26) These particular . . . broils are 
not the question here. (27) 
Think you a little din can daunt mine ears ? (28) 
I am ashamed that women are so simple 
To offer war where they should kneel for peace - 
Or seek for rule, supremacy and sway. (29) 
ANOTHER SUFFRAGETTE (rising) : I see a woman may be made a fool 
If she had not a spirit to resist ; (30) 
Patience is stale, and I am weary of it ¥ (31) 

(Rushes towards platform, with a few others, is driven back by police.) 
UNSYMPATHETIC MALE: Fie! Whata. . . course is this of hers! (32) 
SYMPATHETIC MAN: I cannot blame her, she hath had too much wrong. 

(33-) It is for policy. (34) 

UNSYMPATHETIC ONE: I like it not; old fashions please me best. (35) 

M.P.: I cannot tell if to depart in silence 

Or bitterly to speak in your reproof best fitteth ; (36) 
I have as little patience as any man—— (37) 
MIDDLE-AGED SUFFRAGETTE (snappily) More villain thou! (38) 
OTHER SUFFRAGETTE: Oh, judgement! thou art fled to brutish beasts, 
And men have lost their reason! (39) 
(Pathetically) I cannot entreat them to give . . . suffrage. (40) 
(Fiercely) I must have liberty! (41) I hate mankind! (42) 
(Sarcastically) I am “trusted” with a muzzle and _,“ enfranchised ” 
with a clog. (43) 

POLICEMAN (interrupting): Make way, unruly woman! (44) 

SUFFRAGETTE (waving a banner excitedly): Ill exhibit a bill in the 
Parliament for the putting down of men! (45) 

POLICEMAN: Peace ho! (46) 

SUFFRAGETTE: I will not peace! (47) Once more unto the breach, 
dear friends, once more! (48) (Makes a rush towards platform, is seized by a 
policeman. A free fight between Suffragettes and police begins.) 

Hang off, thou cat—thou burr! (49) (She is finally caught.) 

POLICEMAN: Will you go aleng with us ? (50) 
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SAME SUFFRAGETTE: This is abominable! (51) Hear me, for I will 
speak ! (52) 

ANOTHER POLICEMAN (to a tall Suffragette): You are too senseless— 
obstinate. (53) 

TALL SUFFRAGETTE (kicking and struggling): Think you I am no stronger 
than my sex ? (54) (Frees herself.) 

ARDENT PARTISAN (who has watched her struggles): I perceive that. . 
with her personage, her tall personage . . . she hath prevailed with him. (55) 

ANOTHER POLICEMAN (to another victim): No tearing, lady! (56) 

VicTIM (screaming): I will not out-of-doors ! (57) 

ARDENT PaRTISAN: I would I were invisible to catch the strong fellow 
by the leg! (58) 

UNSYMPATHETIC SPECTATOR: This is the first time that ever I heard 
breaking of ribs was sport for ladies. (59) 

TrmIp SUFFRAGETTE (aside): I do begin to perceive that I am made an 
ass. (60) 

ANOTHER POLICEMAN (to Middle-aged one, who flourishes a large fancy 
hat-pin in self-defence): Come, madam! (61) 

MIDDLE-AGED SUFFRAGETTE (viciously, suiting action to word): Scratch 
thee but with a pin and there remains some scar of it! (62) 

SECOND POLICEMAN (coming up): Hold! (63) 

ARDENT PARTISAN (endeavouring to effect a rescue): Come, let me clutch 
thee! (Grabs at constable’s coat, but misses it.) I have thee not, and yet I 
see thee still! (64) 

(Is mortified to find himself thrust out of doors, in company with the arrested 
Suffragettes. Inside the hall, the M.P. continues his address again, this 
time with no interruptions. Outside the police form up into a line and 
the Suffragettes are marched off to be tried for assault.) 

UNDAUNTED SUFFRAGETTE: Come let’s away to prison !} (65) 

We are not the first 
Who with best meaning have incurred the worst! (66) 
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THE ADVENTURESS 


By THOMAS BURKE AND N. 


PALLANT CASSERA 


Illustrated by A. R, Holroyd 


When our young playmate did roam away, 
Did leave her loving guardians, her school- 
books and her play 
And into the dark sea of life did bound— 
Oh, she was thankful to get back to school 
safe and sound ! 
—Commemorative Poem by Hilda Esme- 
valda Goodall (of Form ITTI.). 


f 7] N a chill and 
fs darksome 
3. evening in late 
November, a 
solitary school 
girl of some 
comeliness of 
face and figure, 
might have 
been observed wending her arduous 
way down the steep road leading 
from the ancient down of Watford 
toward the little village of Bushey, 
which nestles cosily at 
There! I can’t finish the sentence, 
dear reader. . . Never mind, though, 
I’ve got started, and that’s the proper 
way to start, I know, because all the 
stories in the school library start that 
way. They’re most of them his- 
torical novels—“ a happy blending of 
useful instruction and _recreative 
fancy,” the Greengage calls them. 
Her real name, I should say, is Miss 
Plumton, and I’m Maude Victoria 
Moore, top of Form V., with dark 
hair and brown eyes, which Madge 
Edridge says are mousey, but Dora 
Ross says they’re deep-velvety ; and 
I got English Composition prize last 
term, which is why I’m writing this 
story, because Dora says those who 
waste their gifts and blush their 
brightest on the desert air won’t—— 
But I digress. 
In order to understand this painful 


episode in the history of a young lady 
of quality (her father is a bank 
secretary), the reader must go back 
some weeks before our story opens. 
Daisy Sparrow was absolutely the 
discontentedest girl in the Watford 
Seminary for the Preparation of 
Young Ladies for the Higher Educa- 
tion. There wasn’t a day but what 
she was grousing about something, 
and threatening to do all sorts of 
wild things, and saying that her 
people were—well, I daren’t tell you 
all the things she called them for 
putting her into such a rabbit-burrow 
as the Watford S.P.Y.L.H.E. Really, 
too, she wasn’t over-polite to us, 
because some of the girls there were 
quite decent, particularly one whose 
blushes I spare. She simply hated 
the Greengage, and always said the 
mistresses had a spite against her ; 
but though I don’t go very keen on 
any of them myself, still, one must 
be just. when putting serious matters 
on record, and my own private 
opinion is that Daisy jolly well de- 
served all she got, and a good deal 
more, too. 

However, let us come to the even- 
ing when our heroine took the dilemma 
by the horns—a mean-spirited rainy . 
evening of the winter term. All the 
girls of the higher forms were in the 
play-room waiting for tea-bell after 
afternoon school, when Daisy sulked 
in, and we could see she was keyed 
up to top hole. 

“What’s the matter, Cotton 
Waste ?” asked young Dora Ross. 
Dora is little, and it’s only her size 
which enables her to. talk to the big 
girls with such painful lack of respect. 
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Really, one wonders what the children 
are coming to these days. Even me 
she calls “ Pomme de terre sauté.” 

And then Daisy blazed up. She’d 
had two impots in class—one from 
the Greengage and one from Miss 
Peeker, the head, and her next two 
half-holidays stopped for persistent 
and most unladylike insolence to her 
superiors. She stamped her foot, and 
clenched her fist, and looked no end 
war-like, just like the Amazonians, 
except that she’s thin and has ‘red 
hair and freckles, which I think 
simply hideous, though I must say, 
if I had her pluck I would willingly 
sacrifice my silky chestnut locks, 
and—— But I growimmodest. 

** Matter ?”’ she screamed. “Oh, I 
hate them! Hate—HATE—HATE all 
the lot of them!” And she looked 
as if she meant it too, because her 
red hair always gets redder when 
she’s wild, and it made her look just 
like the snapshot pictures of the ladies 


who go to tea with the House of 
Commons gentlemen, and say, “ Votes 
for Women!” instead of “ Charming 
shower after the rain, isn’t it ?” 

“T hate them! Old Greengage and 
the Note-of-Interrogation, and Peeky- 
Weeky—I hate them, and I’m sick 


of them. I’d like to—oh, I would! 
Doddering, idiotic old place it is, and 
all the Oh, I’m just about dead 
sick of it all, and I——” Then she 
pulled up all of a sudden, and looked 
round on.us with her mouth open, 
and her teeth set (I admit she’s got 
lovely teeth). 

“T know what Pll do. J’ make 
them sorry at home that they ever 
sent me to such a beastly graveyard 
Pib—_——” 

“What ?” we all cried in unison 
(unison’s good). 

“ Ah!” she said. And she always 
meant something when she said “ Ah ” 
like that, because she said it just that 
way when she was planning the 
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Event of the Powder Puff and Cos- 
metic in the Greengage’s desk. But 
that’s another story, as the famous 
author said when they asked him if 
he really said it. 

Well, we .couldn’t get another 
word out of her after that. She just 
sat there by the fire, reading “The 
Victim,”’ and “ Misunderstood,” and 
looking sort of all-over sorry for her- 
self, until young Dora told her that 
the room was quite cold enough as it 
was, without her trying to put the 
fire out. All through tea-time, too, 
she was quite sad and silent, with a 
Joan - of - Arc - going - to - the - stake 
sort of look, and didn’t eat much, 
though Isabel Ross—Dora’s big sister 
—who was next her, said she put any 
amount of bread and butter into a 
paper-bag she was hiding under her 
blouse. Then she scamped all her 
prep. and ignored the well-meant 
advice of her dear and studious com- 
panions, who foreshadowed the shock- 
ing results which must ‘inevitably 
follow such grave dereliction of duty— 
Peeky’s phrase, not mine. 

Ah, had it but been granted to us to 
see into the next few hours, fraught as 
they were with such dire consequences 
for one who was so dear to us, ah! 
how differently should we have acted ! 
Such is life! In that case, should we 
not have risen in a body, and, pro- 
tests notwithstanding, have strained 
every nerve to avert the impending 
catastrophe? Ah, verily, and indeed ! 
as Hilda Goodall, the school poet, says. 

In the half-hour after prep., before 
bed, she grew awful dismal and gave 
me her initial brooch—she took it 
back after the Event—and actually 
gave young Dora her white metal 
pencil case, and told her she freely 
forgave her for her continual rude- 
ness. Of course, we flung oceans and 
oceans of questions at her, but not a 
word would she say. I believe, 
though, she was just going to weep 
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when the Greengage came in for 
prayels. . + -« 


The reader must now leave the 
warm and cheery dormitory of the 
Watford S. P. Y. L. H. E., and accom- 
pany us to the dark, cold, and rainy 
byway of Watford, which runs along 
the rear of the school by the hockey 
field. Here, dear reader, you will 
turn aside for a moment, and look the 
other way, because Daisy’s gymnastic 
feat of climbing the high fence was 
so I judge from her description—to 
sav the least of it, indelicate in a 
young lady of fifteen. However, on 
hearing the sound of a falling body, 
it will be safe for you to turn round, 
when you will see before you Daisy 
Sparrow scrambling to her feet, 
breathless but triumphant. . 

A moment only she paused—a lone, 
pathetic figure in the dark, wet night 
of this heartless and cruel, cruel world. 
Ah, me! Then she turned to the left, 
and, half-walking and half-running, 
made for Bushey, in the hope of 
reaching Harrow, where, in comfort 
and content, dwelt her inconsiderate 
family, little recking what torment 
of soul was being suffered by the 
darling of their bosom whom they 
had thrown relentlessly into the 
clutches of the Watford S.P.Y.L.H.E. 

All around her was the open 
country, where the curfew homeward 
plods its weary ktrell, the wind howled 
across the—er—well, the blooming 
heath—I mustn’t use the other word 
—and the rain came down ‘in straight 
sheets, perfectly cats-and-dogsy, so 
that ere long our misguided and 
hapless heroine was drenched, and 
her boots squelched, as’she ran, like 
sponges. 

Ah, well! What boats it to tell of 
all the physical sufferings and com- 
punctions of consefence endured by 
this foolish -¥#f@in, whose ctfuise of 
bitter ofl was filled to overflowing ? 
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Suffice it to say that at no very great 
interval Daisy realised that she could 
run no longer. Her knees were shak- 
ing, her chest was going like a runaway 
motor, and she had a most frightful 
stitch in her side. Now, indeed, was 
she in a luckless plight. Far from 
school, and those who loved her, 
though she knew it not; far from 
home; and wet to the skin in the 
raging, relentless night, what course 
lay. before her? What path should 
those errant steps pursue that should 
lead them into the way of joy, peace, 
and penitence ? 

Well, she just didn’t know, though 
according to her own account she 
never shed the tiniest tear. As Hilda 
put it in her poem, a Sparrow dies ; 
she does not surrender. So she just 
took a bite of the bread and butter and 
kept her head up in face of all diffi- 
culties and dangers, and consequently 
got her neck fearful wet. Worse than 


that, she began to get a very Tired 
Tim sort of feeling—just the feel you 
get when you’ve been playing hockey 
and lost, but she encouraged herself 
by murmuring a favourite quotation, 
“ Better fifty miles of Europe than a 


cycle of ” T forget the rest, but I 
know it’s a comparison between 
cycling and walking, or something 
like that. So with lagging steps she 
tramped on, and reckoned she was 
about midway between Bushey and 
Pinner, when all of a sudden, on the 
long bleak road, she came to a solitary 
house, standing back in a carriage 
drive. Every window was dark, and 
not a sound came from it, but, as our 
readers will have surmised, poor 
Daisy was in a desperate funk, and 
simply dying to get out of the wet 
and the dark; and so, putting her 
foot on her tremblings with a firm 
hand, she pushed open the gate, and 
walked up the drive to the hall door. 
Here she could see through the 
stained glass window just the tiniest 
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“*MATILER!' ROARED THE GENTLEMAN, * YOU KNOW W&LL KNOUGH WHAT'S THK MATTER !|'" 


bit of light from the hall lamp. Stoop- 
ing down to where there was a white 
bit in the glass, she put her eyes to 
it and stared in, but she couldn’t see 
anything except a hat-stand with one 
or two hats and coats on it, because 
the light didn’t go to the back part 
of the hall. 

However, she breathed a prayer of 
thanks that at last destiny had led 
her footsteps to some place where 
she might find a haven of repose from 
the troubled seas where the frail bark 
—I mean to say, she was awfully glad 
to think she’d come to a house of any 
kind where perhaps they’d send her 
home or to school again—where she’d 
have been thankful to be, only 
she’d only got fivepence ha’penny 
and a French five centime piece in 


her pocket, and so—but where 
was 1? Well, she was feeling no 
end relieved, and was just putting 
her hand up to press the bell when 
she had a shock, which, coming as it 
did on her already unnerved condition, 
bade fair to reduce her to a state of— 
I forget what, but it’s mentioned a 
lot in ““ Lady Audley’s Secret.”” Any- 
how, I know she had a pretty good 
shock, because she admitted as much. 
Just, I say, as her hand went up, there 
came on her shoulder a soft hand, 
and a soft voice spoke at her ear : 
“It’s no good ringing, dear! ”’ 
Daisy performed the biggest kan- 
garoo feat of her life, and turned 
round like a scared rabbit, trying to 
run all ways at once ; but the unseen 
hand had her by the shoulder. Then, 
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as its owner came into the faint light 
of the porch, Daisy’s qualms were 
eased, and though frightful shivery 
still, she swallowed her fears, for the 
unseen proved to be a lady, beauti- 
fully dressed, and smiling—quite un- 
like any of our crowd. Daisy said 
she felt dead-nuts on her straight 
away; she had a die-away sort of 
face like the picture of St. Agnes in 
the Watford Town Hall. 

“Oh,” she stuttered, “‘ I—I—I— 
was just 

“ Paying us a late call?” said the 
unknown, in silvery tones, and still 
smiling. 

“No, I was—I mean, I want 
Could you py 

“ Dear child,” said the lady (this is 
Daisy’s account), “dear child, I see 
that you are agitated and perturbed, 
and I fear in some trouble. Can I 
help you ?” 

“ Ooh, do !” said Daisy. 

you would! You see, I 
" “Well, this is my hguse, but our 
servants are all away at:the London 
house, and I have come down to meet 
my husband. He left some papers in 
his desk here. Unfortunately, we 
missed each other at the station— 
where he has evidently gone to meet 
me—and he has the key. So I must 
wait here until he finds out his mis- 
take, and comes back. If you like to 
wait with me, I may be able to help 
you.” 
’ “Oh, thank you, thank you!” 
said Daisy, who says she never forgets 
her manners, even when she does 
look and feel like a drowned rabbit. 

“He can’t be long now, I should 
think. Now tell me your trouble, 
dear child, for I see you are in a sorry 
plight.” 

Well, Daisy, still shivery, she ad- 
mits, told her story right enough— 
everything from beginning to end, 
because, as she says, no one could 
possibly have suspected anything of 


** Ooh, if 
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such a sweet creature, and even the 
Greengage, who thinks she’s smart, 
would have been taken in by her. 
And anyhow, that flop over the fence 
and the run from Watford had quite 
unnerved the sturdy soul of ow 
sister-in-war. 

“Rest assured, dear child,” said 
her protector, when the recital was 
concluded (please remember that this 
is Daisy’s account ; I wasn’t there), 
“rest assured, dear child, that your 
story will be safe with me. To- 
morrow I will see that you are de- 
livered to your dear parents. To-night 
you must stay with me, and when—” 
She broke off suddenly. “* Why, good 
heavens, child! Why, you’re soaked 
through!” ; 

“ Ye-yes ! Didn’t you see ? I’m— 
I’m—Just feel my hair !.” 

“Dear me, dear.me! Whatever’s 
to be done? .When will’ Henry 
come?” She looked round sort of 
helplessly, and Daisy says she’squinted 
at her out of the corner of one eye, 
like she’d been doing off and on all 
through. Then she gave a sudden 
clap with her hands. “ Ah, I have an 
idea! Look here—it’s simply mad- 
ness for you to stand out here in 
those wet clothes any longer, and the 
rain’s coming on faster. Listen— 
there’s one window at the back—the 
scullery—with a movable catch. Do 
you think, if I lifted you up, you could 
climb through it and find your way 
round to the front door? It’s quite 
simple, and there’s the sink under- 
neath the window to step on to. It’s 
too small for me to get through, even 
if I cared to clamber about like a 
girl!” And she laughed that silvery 
laugh. ‘‘ Come on—let’s play at bur- 
glars!” 

Well, as I say, the sweet girl’s soul 
was quite defenceless, so round they 
trotted to the back, and there, sure 
enough, the lady whipped out a pen- 
knife, slipped back the catch of the 
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scullery window and lifted our heroine 
on to -the sill. From there she 
slithered ungracefully into the dark 
scullery, and, after many false starts 
and collisions, found the door. Then, 
with the same sort of adventures all 
along, she managed to reach the hall, 
opened the door, and found the lady 
on the doorstep, murmuring, “ What 
a bit o’ luck, my word!” 

“ | beg pardon,” said Daisy. (Won- 
derful how polite she can be, and how 
rude she is to our crowd !) 

“IT said, what a bit of luck, dear. 
So it is, in many ways—this meeting. 
Lucky for me, lucky for you, eh?” 
And a sweet laugh rippled from her, 
like treacle from a black barrel, as 
our poetess said. “Come along in, 
and let us find some fire and dry 
things for you. Come along!” 


She walked quickly down the hall, 
turning up the light as she went, and 
went into a room at the back, where 
she switched on the electric light, and 


lit the gas fire. She put a soft pro- 
tecting arm round Daisy, and led her 
to the fireplace ; and then, telling her 
to get her boots off at once, she hur- 
ried upstairs to fetch some dry clothes 
for her. 

“Just wait there, dear. I shan’t 
be long. Dry your things as well as 
you can while you’re waiting.” 

Pitiable, indeed, was now the con- 
dition of our heroine, and oh, dear 
reader! if you have one spark of 
the milk of human kindness in 
you, you will heave a sigh that 
winsome, trusting innocence can be 
so misused in a civilised world. How 
long Daisy waited there’ we don’t 
know. She doesn’t know herself. It 
was a lovely room, with thick carpets, 
and lots of those heavy, dirty-looking 
brass pots stuck about, and a beau- 
tiful carved ceiling, and the rummiest 
wallpaper you eversaw. Well, Daisy 
took off her boots, and put them on 
the rug, and then she dried her stock- 


ings as well as she could, and then 
took off her frock, and dried that and 
her hair. 

While the frock was drying she 
trotted round, and had a look at the 
things, and then she sat down again, 
and discovered that she’d been waiting 
an age. She almost thought of ring- 
ing the bell, because with the warmth 
of the room, and the knowledge that 
she was out of the beastly dark night, 
and at least safe, her sturdy inde- 
pendence of spirit had returned to 
her ; but she thought that this would 
perhaps be rude, since the lady was 
so much her benefactress. 

Well, for some time she heard the 
sounds of the lady moving about 
upstairs, and the bumping of boxes 
and the creak of drawers being opened, 
and it seemed she was taking no end 
of trouble to get proper things for 
Daisy to put on, so that our heroine 
felt she could just love her. Then, 
after some time, she heard the sound 
of wheels in the road beyond the 
garden, and guessed that it was the 
lady’s husband coming back, but no 
one came in at the front door. For 
a long time after that she heard no 
sound, except the loud tick-tack of the 
hall clock. ... 

Apparently she must have gone to 
sleep, because the next thing she was 
aware of was that the room was full 
of people! People staring at her as 
though they were going to make a 
sacrifice of her in some awful rite, 
like we read about they do in India ! 

Picture the scene if you can, dear 
reader. Sprawling back in a deep, 
velvety arm-chair, a small, bedraggled 
figure, rain-sodden and dirty, blinking 
with waking-up; one stocking on, 
the other off and lying on the rug 
with her muddy boots, her frock flung 
across the fender. Oh, dear reader, 
how would you like to wake up and 
find yourself sitting in your petticoat 
in a circle of furious-looking people ? 
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There was a gentleman in evening 
dress glaring at her from one side of 
the table ; a lofty, try-and-reach-me- 
if-you-can lady in evening dress at the 
other ; and round about a servant in 
a dressing-gown, and—most awful of 
all—two policemen ! Two ! 

Just as Daisy woke up, the gentle- 
man seemed to have said something, 
because the servant was colouring up, 
and the constables coughing, and the 
lady smiling at the floor. Then he 
turned on Daisy. 

“Ah! Woke up, has she? Now 
then, child, lookatme. What I——” 

* Oo-er !” said Daisy, jumping up, 
forgetting her  stockingless leg. 
** Wha-wha-what’s the matter ? ” 

** Matter /” roared the gentleman, 
just like Boanerges the Stentor, as 
Daisy told us. “You know well 
enough what’s the matter! Come, 
child, look at me. We want the 


truth, do you hear ?” And he banged 


the table. “The truth. I know 
those innocent faces. Come, now, 
where’s your lot gone off to,eh? Put 
you through the back window, then 
ransacked the place, and then left 
you here as a false scent. That’s 
about the game.” 

““T—I—I don’t use scent,” said 
Daisy, cowering under his glare. 
And, really, if I had been in her place 
I’m sure I shouldn’t even have been 
able to answer him. She said he 
raged like the Beloved Pax (his class- 
room name is Herr Max Brintz), and 
even Dora daren’t be impudent when 
Pax is about. 

** Look here, constable, take her in 
charge—that’s the only thing. Take 
her in charge, and don’t stand staring 
like a fool, sir. Can’t you see it’s a 
plant ? She’s one of the gang. Heard 
of that game before. Left here to 
put us off the scent—see? Get a 
kid—innocent face—leave it - here 
primed up with some fool’s yarn— 
put us off the scent—see? .. . Now, 
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child, let’s have the truth. Never 
mind the tale they left you. to tell. 
The truth—or’’—and he looked no 
end terrific—“ itll be worse for you!” 

Well, Daisy confesses that when he 
said that, she almost collapsed. 

“Ooh, don’t, sir, don’t! Not the 
police! I’m a—I’m a— Ooh, don’t!” 

** What are you doing in my house 
at this hour of the night ? Explain 
that, child!’ He almost danced, he 
was so mad. 

“ Oooo-er !” said Daisy, and After, 
that howl she says she got her nerve 
and spoke. What she said we don’t 
know. According to her report 
Well, as young Dora said, it’s rather 
doubtful if she did get her nerve, or 
she’d never have quoted a whole page 
of the last chapter of “‘ St. Elmo ”— 
a book which she knew every girl in 
the school had read. 

However, she must have explained 
matters somehow, because when she’d 
finished, the gentleman popped off 
again. 

“Lies! Lies! 
was primed with a tale? 
plant, it’s a——” 

“* George, dear,” said his wife, and 
it was the first time she’d spoken and 
she looked jolly nice, Daisy says, for 
all her hauteur (French). “ George, 
dear, I don’t think the child’s——” 

“Plant, I say. Look here, child, 
what sort of woman was she ? Truth, 
now !” 

But when Daisy described her he 
looked no end wild, but not half so 
triumphant. ‘* Helen’s maid! Sacked 
her for stealing a year ago!” was all 
he said, which was rather vulgar, if 
nothing else. And then he and his 
wife and the constables all muttered 
together, and all Daisy could catch 
was what one of the constables said. 
He was quite young, and as he twisted 
his moustache she says he looked over 
the gentleman’s head, and actually 
winked at her. He had nice eyes. 


Didn’t I say she 
It’s a 
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He said, “ All right, I should think. 
Wouldn’t give the others away if she’ 
wasinwith’em. Soonsee by running 
up to the school.” 

Well, that was about the end. 
Daisy repeated her story, and then 
her straining spirit burst, and she 
fell into a flood of tears. (That looks 
funny, but I think it’s ail right.) 
Then the lady came forward and told 
the servant to fetch some dry clothes, 
and the gentlemen told the servant to 
mix her a glass of grog, whatever that 
is—she says it tasted beastly sickly 
and looked like it, toc—and he told 
Daisy not to be such a—really I 
daren’t write the word—young ninny 
again, or she might get into hotter 
trouble than she cared for. Then 
they sent the young constable up to 
the school, and the gentleman went 
away, saying things which gentlemen 
never say—or, at least, they don’t let 
you hear them saying them. 

My story draws to a close. Daisy 
came back to us in the early hours of 
the morning, and was in bed for a 
week with five blankets on her, and 
after that she was lectured by Peeky- 
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Weeky, who made her give up half a 

term’s pocket-money to buy a pocket 

pencil-case for the gentleman whose 

house she had all unwittingly assisted 

to burgle. Her friends never took 

her away from the school, and her 
father said to Peeky when I was in 

the room that it served her right, and , 
he hoped it would do her good. 

Heartless, heartless men ! 

Daisy was no end conceited about 
the poem which Fluffy Goodail made 
up about the Adventure, so what 
she’ll be like when she sees this story 
all about her—well, it can be easier 
imagined than described, as the 
authors say when they don’t know 
how to describe it. Young Dora 
says it’s heaps better than the poetry. 
Dora is a dear little soul, though she 
did get the Religious knowledge prize 
last term. 

Nought remains, dear reader, but 
the moral. I made it up, and Hilda 
did the rhymes. 


Oh, think before to act, dear reader, you 
begin, é : 

And oh, be sure and trust no one in this dreary 
Vale of Sin! 


FOREDATED 


By V. H. FRIEDLAENDER 


When I have vanished from your daily sight, 
And am to you a memory, a name ; : 
When, dreaming that you love me still the same, 
You find in dreams a less and less delight ; 

And when dismayed you desperately fight 

To feei the need of me, and fail with shame, 
Aware at last that mind and soul disclaim 

The thraldom of past days, in your despite— 
Remember then that I long, Jong ere you, 

Learnt that against the dread disease of Change 
E’en Love itself is no sure amulet ; 

We must desire to be yet be not true, 

Must find right wrong and the familiar strange : 
Remember this, and su in peace forget. 
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LAND 


IDYLL 


By 
ARTHUR TYSILIO 
JOHNSON 


HETHER peo- 
ple in general 
really like 
Winter is 
very doubtful, 
althou gh 
they often try 
and persuade 
themselves 

that they do. We invariably con- 
gratulate ourselves when he and his 
“ bluff sincerity” have departed— 
which they always do reluctantly— 
and only in our-very kindest moments 
do we try to think that beneath his 
frozen exterior there may be a heart 
that is not wholly wedded to selfish- 
ness. Most of the poets who have 
written favourably of Winter have 
done so from the bedclothes or the 
fireside. Shelley, who used to lay on 
the floor with his head on the fender, 


THE BURDEN OF THE SNOWS, 


said that few men “‘ know how beau- 
tiful fire is.” And he sighed, when 
he heard “the dirge of the dying 


year ”— 
O wind, 
If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind ? 


Shakespeare, to whom we all go for 
guidance, literary fuel and a poker in 
matters of this sort, distilled cold 
comfort from Winter in drawing com- 
parisons between the “ bitter sky” 
and ‘“‘ benefits forgot,” the “ winter 
wind,” and “friends remembered 
not.” Andit is the “ hideous winter,” 


Sap check’d with frost and lusty leaves 
quite gone, 
Beauty o’ersnowed and bareness everywhere. 


that shall 


. « » besiege thy brow 
And dig deep trenches in thy beauty’s field. 


The Poet of the Lakes pays a 
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doubtful compliment to this season 
when he says— 


How touching, when, at midnight, sweep 
Snow-muffled winds, and all is dark, 
To hear,—and sink again to sleep ! 


And Stevenson, a Scotsman and 
lover of the open life above all things, 
is just as expressive as the poets in 
his description of the wet, easterly 
weather of Winter : “ The days are so 
short that man does much of his 
business, and certainly all his plea- 
sure, by the haggard glare of gas 
lamps. The roads are a fallow... 
people go by so drenched and draggle- 
tailed that I wonder they have the 
heart to undress. . . . In a word, life 
is so unsightly that there are times 
when the heart turns sick in a man’s 
inside ; and the look of a tavern, or 
the thought of the warm fire-lit study, 
is like the touch of land to one who 
has long been struggling with the sea.” 

It is true that the small boys with 
sore noses and chilblains, when they 
can slide and send stones ringing 
across a frozen pond, find in winter a 
welcome change in the monotony of 
their lives. True also that the handi- 
work of the frost is wonderful— 
‘He covers your window panes with 
Alpine etchings, as if in memory of 
that sanctuary where he finds shelter 
even in midsummer.” But it is only 
from the cosy room inside, when we 
smell the coffee brewing, that this 
beauty is appreciated in the towns. 
The poor wretches outside would 
probably rather he went and did his 
etchings somewhere else, and it is 
cold comfort to tell them that they 
do not understand, still colder to 
preach— 


Great things doeth He, which we cannot 
comprehend, 

For He saith to the snow, “ Be thou upon the 
earth.” 


The late Mr. Spurgeon said in one 
of his sermons that he would never 
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attempt to convert a man with cold 
feet, thus proving, if need for proof 
there be, that he knew human nature. 
There is not much hope for a person 
wher the “ Winter of discontent ” 
has settled upon his soul—when he 
feels wretched. And the stern mono- 
tony of the frost, the eternal drip of 
the rain,the melancholy whine of the 
wind, and the soddening influence of 
fog, depress even the most courageous 
heart. 

But all this is by the way—a season- 
able dish to be relished or rejected by 
all those townspeople who may or 
may not owe our poor old well-mean- 
ing Winter a timely grudge. 

To the sportsman who is fond of a 
gun, a frosty December comes as an 
inestimable blessing. Not only does 
it harden the toilsome mud of the 
fallows and turnip fields, making them 
nearly as easy to walk upon as a 
turnpike road, and thrill the air with 
new life and effervescing vigour, but 
it concentrates the woodcocks in the 
deep glens and the mallards wherever 
there is any unfrozen water. He 
knows now, tolerably well, where the 
snipe and the partridges are likely to 
be feeding, and the last days of the 
grouse on the boggy moors can be 
enjoyed with a minimum of discom- 
fort. On those high altitudes he will 
tramp for miles without knowing 
fatigue, and it may be that the bag- 
ging of a few snipe will afford him an 
intenser pleasure than many a day 
spent in the sanctuaries of the lordly 
pheasant. 

The north wind that sweeps across 
the snowy heights beyond meets him 
full in the face, a biting blast, and it 
wails with a hungry voice in the wiry 
mountain grass. It sighs through the 
wilted reeds, and the harsh, dry 
rushes shiver when they feel its icy 
breath. It sobs wearily round the 
hummocks of heather, and through 
the grey-brown bells of last autumn’s 
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ling it rustles with a parched and 
empty sound. The water of a little 
brook tinkles under the blue ice, and 
silvery-ringed bubbles rotate on the 
surface of the sealed-upcurrent. But 
save for this tiny music and the 
changeful voice of the wind no sound 
intrudes upon the solemn stillness of 
the thin frosty air. 

The moor in winter may be a 
dreary, companionless place to those 
who are strangers to the subtle beau- 
ties of its features. If it affords no 
pleasing impressions, no poetic me- 
mories of good days spent with rod 
and gun, no enchantment of romance, 
it is a land of singular desolation, 
cold and forbidding. To the prosaic, 
too, who thrust upon the sportsman 
with a leaning towards sentiment in 
his sympathy with nature, the re- 
proach that he is an idealist, the 
place is a barren, inhospitable waste, a 
drab desert searched by every wind 
that blows; a flat, threadbare area 
of withering life, devoid of any charm 
whatsoever. But that matters little. 
The angler does not turn aside to ex- 
plain the mystery and fascination of 
his art to the Philistine who jeers at 
his undying enthusiasm for all that 
belongs to the land of trout. It is 
not that it would be unbecoming to 
his dignity to relieve the genus 
Johnny of some of his mistaken views, 
but he knows full well, and is only too 
conscious of the fact, that if the en- 
chantment and the romance that have 
wedded him to the sport which he 
loves are almost beyond his own 
powers of expression, he may rest 
assured that any explanations he 
might offer by way of proselytizing 
the said Johnny would fall on barren 
soil. 

So in the wintry moorland it is only 
the sportsman, or those whose souls 
are knit with his in kindred good- 
fellowship, who can distil sweet re- 
collections from the odour of a peat 
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fire. The brook, with its charming 
melody and changeful expression, re- 
tells the stories of the successes and 
disappointments of trouting days that 
have passed away. It promises good 
days in store for him., Even the 
earth smell of the mossy bogs, where 
the snipe have been feeding, is re- 
dolent with pleasant memories to his 
senses. And in the cold drift of the 
moon-lit mist, in the haunting croak 
of a raven, in the flight of golden 
plover, cleaving the pale primrose sky 
at evening, in the bound of the blue 
mountain hare, in the far-off sound of 
water falling dreamily through the 
gloom of lowering clouds, no less than 
in the fragrant atmosphere that 
shimmers over the summer heather, 
the sportsman can call to mind some 
episodes of the dim past that are still 
pregnant with associations good to 
remember. 

Time may rob our thoughts of the 
rapture and details of many a glorious 
day, details and incidents that we once 
thought would for ever remain un- 
clouded upon the mind, yet they 
have drifted into forgetfulness only 
to be reawakened in response to some 
delicate instinct that is born of a 
sympathy with nature, to some poetic 
fragrance that had remained latent in 
the memory as if to ‘preserve for all 
time the old spirit of those half- 
remembered hours. 

And as I sit in the genial wintry 
sun, sheltered from the wind, watch- 
ing the changing lights on the great 
grey hills, the shifting glances on the 
tumbling river, and the little gnats 
dancing that meaningless jig of theirs 
on the lee side of a whin bush, I can 
recall as if it were yesterday one 
memorable September’s evening, the 
more appreciated perhaps because it 
was the last of one of the best seasons 
on record. I can see now the glory 
of that western sky, slowly fading into 
a lavender grey, feel the hot, sweet 
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scent of the flaming gorse driving past 
before the cold breath of the gathering 
mist, hear the wild cry of the unseen 
curlew, and the last lark-song sinking 
with a muffled sound into the fleecy 
wrappings of the coming night. Then 


there was that shy splash in the- 


shadowy water, followed by the 
flickering dance of the evening star 
upon the rippling surface of the black 
mirror, The swish of the cast in the 
twilight, the shriek of the reel, the 
flapping of the ruffled water upon the 
rocks, the momentary glimpses of the 
glistening, struggling fish, the awful 
tension of the gossamer cast and the 
landing, after a gallant fight, of the 
bonniest trout of the season, are in- 
cidents that thrill our day-dreams once 
again, when we are reminded of them 
by some familiar sight or sound, blow 
the wintry winds across the moor 
never so bleakly. 

Now a slowly-drifting cloud sheds 
snow like down, and the breeze, save 
for a passing murmur in the grass, 
holds its breath. Even here, in this 
broad, open moor, the same unfathom- 
able sense of mystery pervades the 
falling snow ; here is the same clois- 


tered silence that belongs to the. 


solemn aisles between the forest trees 
through which the flakes, light as air, 
pass dreamily ; here the hushing sigh 
of the dark, patient firs bending 
under the burden of winter, and where 
the snow is, there, too, will the half- 
smothered bleat- of some belated 
sheep haunt the grey distance, giving 
expression in that one voice to the 
sad story of the starving and the 
wretched that ever haunts winter’s 
white world of wonder. 

But the shower, like a grey shadow, 
passes away into the valley below. 
The sun breaks through the leaden 
clouds upon a world of dazzling 
whiteness. The distant hills are 
crowned with a rosy flush, their 
shadowy sides, sculptured in relief by 
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the hard-edged chisel of frost, screened 

in a gauzy drapery of purple. The 
middle distance is a fairyland of 
crystalline beauty, swathed in a lace- 
work of incomparable daintiness, and 
here the countless diamonds have be- 
jewelled every blade, silvered every 
hoary stone. 

Again, what is it that stirs the 
memory when I feel the cold touch of 
the gun barrels that are placed in- 
voluntarily across my knees as a 
cheery little black spaniel comes 
plashing through the half-frozen mud, 
brimming over with the good news 
that the duck and snipe are returning 
to the swamps for their evening feed ? 
She turns up her smiling, inquiring 
eyes towards mine—eyes that are like 
October sloes gleaming wet with little 
tears of dew—and wonders why I 
don’t at once make an advance to- 
wards that long, winding track of 
emerald moss and. grass, where the 
snow melted as it fell, and where she 
knows the ducks are already hurriedly 
guzzling in the muddy water. How 
she wishes she could rouse me from 
my lethargy and tell me all about 
what might happen if only I would 
go with her! But generations of in- 
born discipline suppress her burning 
zeal. They hold her fast by an in- 
visible chain and calm her anxious 
feelings. Now she sniffs the muzzle 
of the breechloader—her curiosity on 
the subject of fresh powder being 
always of a distinctly feminine order— 
wags her body, the usual vehicle of 
expression being all but absent, and 
gives it a vigorous shake. But pre- 
sently she forgets her impatience, or 
pretends to do, and sits down very 
close tome. Her black, silky ears are 
fringed with the crystal pendants of the 
frost, and she wears a string of spark- 
ling, icy . . . sequins (I think they 
are called) down each “ feathered ” 
leg which jingies as she runs. With 
nose erect, her satiny lips quivering, 



























her breath drifting away like little 
blue-grey clouds on the cold air, she 
samples the scents that are passing by. 

Now she disposes of a hugely-com- 
forting sigh, and I sigh, too; why, I 
io not know. A biscuit slipped into 
ier half-open mouth is munched 
‘ratefully, but she still keeps those 
houghtful eyes firmly fixed in the 
lirection of the boggy ground. Ever 
and anon she dabbles her wet, cold 
feet in the slush, as if “ marking time.” 
And while I am turning over in my 
mind the possibility of her scenting 
the birds at that distance, and the 
probabilities of the duck “ getting 
wind” of us if a move were to be 
made towards them, shadowy re- 
collections of long ago steal across the 
light of the memory, and again my 
small friend’s anxiety is prolonged. 
Was it not on that very bog that, 
after much burning of black powder 
and newspaper wads and much ex- 
penditure of energy, my first 
jack-snipe fell to that old muzzle- 
loader with the antique, carved stock 
that still adorns an honoured place 
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on the walls of my room?, And 
incidents follow one another in rapid 
succession, incidents that are trivial, 
perhaps, but which, from the very 
enthusiasm that still burns in them, 
can never grow stale. And the mind 
wanders from 
The young heart hot and restless, 
To the old subdued and slow ; 
from one to another of those comrades 
in sport, all of whom seem to have 
forsaken the scenes of those early 
days. Some new associations have 
engrossed, others have found hunting- 
grounds far away, a few have entered 
the silent country. They loved the 
wild moor and I cast this stone upon 
the undesecrated cairns of memory 
whereon are graven deep some epi- 
taphs which no stranger may read— 
Learn here to be at peace my soul ; 
A truce to all unkindly fears ; 
The light that shines beyond the goal 
Throws back the shadow of the years. 
And my little hairy friend leans 
closer against my leg as the wind 
rising, moans and whistles through 
the wall. 





THE VALLEY BETWEEN 


By Eve.ina IDA SAN GARDE 


Majestic, grand, a lonely mountain height, 

A sky of blue with floating clouds of white ; 
A wave of rippling grasses swept along 
Before the wind, a lark’s triumphant song. 
A patch of grey, the city lies below 
Uncertain, dim, as faces that we know 
Appear in dreams. Across the valley wide 
Are grander mountains o'er the further side. 
The air is pure, the pastures fair and green, 
But dim and grey the. valley lies between. 
Tis ever thus, before the heights we gain 


Our feet must tread the shadowed vale of pain. 










WITCHCRAFT OF JASPER 


By PATRICK VAUX, 
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he re- 
peated, ina 
stifled voice, 
“it is in- 
tolerable 
that you 
marry him. 
Would to 
God, Helen, 
I had returned sooner. Ah, then 

** But Dormer ceased abruptly. 

Outside the Grange the winter 
wind moaned in the darkness; now 
and again it swirled round the gables, 
to die away in strange and mournful 
notes. But neither of them in the 
west chamber gave it as yet an un- 
easy ear. 

Leaning his shoulder against the 
high chimney-mantel, on which stood 
the unsnuffed candles almost gutter- 
ing in their copper sconces, Dormer 
looked intently at Mistress Latimer, 
who was sitting in the great chair 
close by. He puckered his brows. 
She had flashed a look at him; her 
dark eyes spoke of an unnamed 
dread; one yet undecipherable by 
him. 

Under his gaze Helen stirred un- 
easily. Her eyes again dropped from 
his; nervously she entwined her 
hands as they lay in her lap. It 
came to him, she had dressed herself 
for his coming in the fawn-coloured 
mantua he knew so well; the quaint 
stomacher of it lilac-hued and em- 
broidered with love-knots in glistering 
seed-pearls. And memories of the 
past thronged on -him, dear, yet 
lacerating. 

“ Philip,” she at length broke the 
silence with, in a low voice, “it is as 
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if he has bewitched me. He has 
turned my mind wholly to him.” 

“Bewitched you!” Dormer ex- 
claimed unsteadily, stepping closer to 
her.' “‘ The witchcraft is your own, 
Helen.” 

“ The witchcraft is mine, you say,” 
she returned, with eyes still steadfast 
upon the burning logs; “I am but 
myself, and nothing more. But do 
you remember all the tales about 
Jasper ?—his dealings with the mys- 
teries and the forbidden things of life 
and death since he was in France at 
Monsieur Mesmer’s. I tell you, it is 
in fear I think of the future with him. 
I shiver at the thought of it. But I 
could not have refused him. He 
must have put the very words into 
my mouth.” 

Helen stretched out her hands to 
the heat of the fire as if to drive cold 
dread from her. The misery of her 
face went through Dormer like a 
javelin. Had she looked at him, he 
would have clasped her in his arms. 

“* God knows, I did try to say him 
‘No,’ ” she continued monotonously, 
“yet he prevailed. Ah, me!” 

‘““I have come to you straight off 
the ship, Helen ’—and unknown to 
Dormer his voice rang in a desperate 
defence—“ it was impossible to re- 
turn one day sooner. Ah, Helen, 
there is then no joyousness on this 
Christmas Eve for you and me ?” 

** He marries me in this New Year,” 
she whispered faintly. “It is laid 
upon me.” 

Her strained face wrought upon 
Dormer. He bent down, and 
snatched her hand. Her fingers 
closed on his with a little catch, as a 
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low flurry of wind searched the case- 
ment, then ceased in a long-drawn 
sighing away down the pleasaunce. 

“ The wind, Philip,” she cried, in a 
low voice, “do you hear nothing in 
the wind? They say, the dead that 
died before Christ are abroad this 
night, to seek redemption ere vanish- 
ing fora twelvemonth. Do you hear 
nothing in the wind ? ” 

“Only your voice I hear, Helen— 
only your voice.” 

But her hand gripped his convul- 
sively. Looking with averted eyes 
towards the casement, she bent her 
head as if listening to 
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fell, the warm blood had surged 
upon her face. A thrill started 
through her body, and her fingers 
closed tight within his. Even as 
she knew him for her captive, so 
now he took her for his. The next 
second an ecstasy stormed all his self- 
control, and, straining her to him, 
Dormer mutmured words of delirious 
rapture and endearment. 

But she, passive and unafraid, with- 
drew herself from him. She breathed 
low, timorous only;of herself. ‘“‘No, 
Philip, no; you must not. Remember, 
ah, remember, ’tis Jasper marries me.” 





some elusive sound. In 
the light from the 
candles it seemed to 
Dormer that upon her 
features quick dread. was 
being pursued by terror. 
More firmly he clasped 
her hand. 

“ Helen,” he uttered, 
striving in vain to drive 
passion’s tense notes out 
of his voice, “have no 
fears of the dead. They 
are but dusf-and moul- 
dering bones. It is al) 
old wives’ nonsense — 
stories for the children ! 
You have allowed a 
strange notion about 
Jasper to over - reach 
you. Come! Be your- 
self; be brave.” 

At the sound of his . 
voice, a sigh escaped 
her lips; the distraught 
look went from her eyes ; 
peace crept into her face 
confidently. But her 
eyes clung to his. In- 
stinctively his mind 
followed the course of 
her thoughts, and, step- 
ping back he made to 
let go her: hand. Ere it 


“ MISTRESS LATIMER WAS SITTING IN THE GREAT CHAIR CLOSE BY.” 
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“That cannot be. You do not 
love him,” Dormer cried. ‘“‘ He may 
have suborned your senses, but not 
your heart. Helen, it is mine, I 
know.” 

Again ‘he sought her, but she 
eluded his eager arms. With a trou- 
bled gaze she arraigned his ardent 
eyes. Her white bosom rose and fell 
in a tumult that denied her self- 
control. 

“You were mad just now,” she 
murmured, “and you have infected 
me with your madness. Surely the 
evil spirits of this eve have possessed 
us both.” 

“If love be madness, then am I 
mad,” he flashed out. “You say 
my madness is yours. I thank God.” 

*“No, no Philip!” You do not 
understand,” she replied slowly, a 
thin tremble in her voice. “My 
honour—the honour of our House— 
is in your hands. God knows, I fear 
Jasper; but the agreement entered 
into so long ago by our parents, my 
tacit adherence to it till Friday se’n- 
night, when he at last——”’ 

**T will be no slave to such a-pre- 
posterous notion of honour,” in- 
terrupted Dormer; “it is unthink- 
able! You sacrifice yourself through 
sheer punctilio. It is that—nothing 
else.” ‘ 

Helen’s under-lip quivered as an 
access of emotion took her. She made 
a gesture of faint dissent. 

“* If you were Jasper ?” she whis- 
pered. 

Dormer started back. Her words 
choked his torrent of indignation 
and scorn. A new light flashed upon 
his comprehension. He stared at 
her. 

“He loves you?” 

*““'Yes,” she answered, “ jealously 
lovesme. Ah, would to God you and 
I had never met!” 

’ “Tf you loved honour less, you 
would love me the more,” Dormer 


retorted harshly. ‘‘ Yet, alack, I love 
you the more for it.”” He thrust out 
his hands in a fierce, scoffing gesture. 
“He marries you this New Year, 
then. May you have increase of 
happiness.” 

“Philip, Philip! Have you no 
kindness for me,” she whispered, 
turning her face away from his 
piercing eyes. “In you I thought to 
find strength and comfort.” 

Mental pain contorted his grey face. 
In harsh lines it drew together the 
handsome features and stubborn 
mouth. 

**Nay, I am too weak for that, 
Helen ; I am a mere man swayed by 
his passions; yet, for you I would 
bear all the torments of hell.” 

But with sudden uplifted hand, 
Mistress Latimer stopped him. 

**'Yes,” he rejoined, in answer to 
her inquiring look, “yes... the 
trotting of a horse, coming along the 
high-road.” 

“Yes . . . coming along the high- 
road. Itis the same every Christmas 
Eve. Always he passes about this 
hour.” 

“It is Jasper ? ” Dormer shot out 
stormily. 

“Yes, Jasper!” she returned, gaz- 
ing towards the casement as if dis- 
covering him. “None know where 
he goes or what he does; but on 
each Christmas Eve since he has been 
abroad he has ridden past, and re- 
turned in the early hours. Some who 
have seen him then say he is dis- 
tracted, like a man who has touched 
Evil.” 

Dormer had quickly stepped to the 
casement. Slipping aside its silver- 
threaded curtain he undid the lattice, 
and looked out towards the highway. 
Astrange misty darkness obscured the 
lower air, though overhead lay the 
shimmer of the moonlight full and 
serene. Cursing the weather beneath 
his breath, he stared down across the 
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broad pleasaunce as if to arrest the 
passing rider; yet hardly could he 
make out its low thick hedge of yew 
bordering the road. 

Intently he listened till the steady 
beat of hoofs died away in the frosty 
air. 

A clap of wind eddied in boisterously 
from the moor, that stretched solitary 
to the black hills behind the house. 
It scudded and shrieked through the 
fringe of ragged pines on the further 
side of the highway, to drive against 
the west gable, whistling and romping 
amongst the ivy which overran the 
heavy, stone-shafted windows. Ice- 
cold was the current of air striking 
Jormer, yet when he drew back into 
the room his face was beaded. It 
was with the sweat of hatred. 

Mistress Latimer looked, and shi- 
vered. 

‘How you hate him—how you 
hate him!” she said, in a low voice 
that scarce reached his ear. “ Ah, if 
you and he were tomeetin quarrel. . . 
God forgive me for the thought.” 

From the great hall below—where 
the household were playing “‘ Hood- 
man Blind,” “The Wild Mare,” 
“Hot Cockles,”  ‘‘ Steal-the-loaf,.’ 
“Bob Apple” and “Snap-dragon”’ ; 
where the Yule log and the Christ- 
mas Candle were burning bright, 
there echoed up by winding stair and 
passage faint sounds of the revelry. 
In a lulling of the wind came the 
voice of a merry fellow by the distant 
buttery window, trolling ‘“‘ Come, 
Guard This Night The Christmas 
Pie.” 

* Ay,” he muttered, “ may he and 
1 meet in quarrel.” 

As he held homeward, the wind 
blew through the pines in shrill and 
fitful gusts, driving the wrack into 
shreds and trails. In the snatches of 
light that. blinked through the flying 
Clouds there showed a covering of 
snow on the ground, that here and 


there glistened like diamond facets 
when the moonlight caught its frost 
crystals. Dormer, drawing his cloak 
tighter about him against the cold, 
impatiently spurred his horse onward 
yet he was unconscious of his acts. 

*““*Tf you and he were to meet in 
quarrel.’” Mistress Latimer’s words 
clamoured in his brain. 

Their two-fold meaning engulfed 
him in deeps of insidious suggestion, 
drowning his better self. Jasper rose 
up in mind, just as he had last seen 
him, before sailing for the Planta- 
tions, and Philip smiled grimly. No 
Fear loomed beside him yet. 

He told himself that but a few 
minutes of sword-play, and that thin 
figure with the misshapen shoulder 
would be committed to its last bed. 
Then came Helen’s face obscuring 
Jasper’s, with his bullet-shaped head 
and soft-reddish hair, deep chin, and 
eyes set close together. Her dark- 
brown eyes, shaded by their drooping 
eyelids and long lashes, reproached 
Dormer in their tenderness and trust. 

His mouth tightened. He braced 
himself as if affirming an emphatic 
resolution. Savagely he flecked the 
crystals of hoar-frost off his horse’s 
mane, till the stallion in its irritation 
broke into a canter. 

“It is most monstrous—most mon- 
strous !” Dormer muttered. ‘ Helen 
sacrifices herself on a mere quibble of 
‘family honour’ ... Her marriage 
with Jasper—no....Pshaw! I 
have no fears of him.” 

Of a sudden, he pulled up, and 
stared at the cross-roads. To his 
left, away over the common, twinkled 
the lights of the distant hamlet. 
Before him, stretched his homeward 
way that almost immediately was lost 
in the night, covering pasture and 
wind-stunted wood bordering the great 
moors. Into the snow, vehicles and 
sledges had cut deep ruts, between 
which the pedestrians keeping single 
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file along the horses’ track had trodden 
down a somewhat irregular path 
ankle-deep. But Dormer had fastened 
his eyes on the trail of a fast-ridden 
horse that had turned up the track 
to his left, leading upon the moors. 

For a few moments he peered at the 
dim impress of its hoofs notching the 
white path. Then a train of thought 
touk him. He snapped his fingers in 
malevolent joy. Chuckling grimly, 
he turned up the moorland track. 

Though the wind was now fallen, 
the wrack overhead still fled onward 
into the north-west before an upper 
air, and in the short snatches of 
moonlight he continued to pick up 
the trail. It occurred to him as he 
followed it across the wintry desola- 
tion that soon it passed by an ancient 
place of burial, where lay the bones 
of those living before Christ. But 
with a shrug he dismissed any sinister 
thought. 

“It is the living I grapple,” he 
murmured ; “‘ what matters the dust 
of the unholy dead!” 

As he rode down into the shallow 
wooded dip where were the tombs, it 
came as if the wind was howling over 
the wastes, for the trees roared in his 
ear. 

His stallion halted, with stubborn 
feet and labouring breath; reluc- 
tantly it stepped onward a few yards ; 
then stopped again, stock-still, as if 
penetrated by some fear. On Dormer 
swinging himself out of the saddle to 
coax it, the steed reared violently, 
throwing him among the bracken and 
heather on the far side of the path. 
Turning in a trice, it fled up the 
track, neighing like a thing demoniac. 

** Pest on the beast !”” he muttered, 
drawing himself together. “It will 
hurry back, and bring out the neigh- 
bourhood upon -me.” 

Then he held his breath in surprise 
and wonder. In the midst of the 
wood, a mare whinnied in answer to 
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the stallion’s call. Dormer’s heart 
thrilled. Breathing heavily in 
triumph at his discovery he entered 
the ancient wood. 

In the renewed quiet of the place, 
his footsteps struck harshly on the air. 
But in another second or two it came 
to him that a little wind got up among 
the dead leaves, and whistled in the 
branches overhead. Again a fury 
tore through the wood; vacancy 
shrieked and gibbered at him. His 
sight held nothing but the motionless 
trees and the stars now gleaming 
through theskeleton boughs. But his 
ear rang with the clamour of phan- 
toms innumerable. 

He stood appalled and fearful, star- 
ing into the darkness of the graves. 

Down the slope where lay the 
barrows of the ancient people, a 
faint glimmer drew his eye. He 
advanced upon it obstinately. Though 
he was the object of a rising horror, his 
carriage was such as had brought him 
hither. 

The tomb in the centre of the 
numerous tumuli lay open to the 
illumination of a lantern burning 
clear and steady by the top of the 
stone cist. Within the sepulchre, a 
t@ll skeleton sat huddled in an upright 
position facing the rising sun, its 
grisly skull resting onits knees. About 
the withered bones and narrow re- 
ceding forehead, still hung discs and 
circlets of tarnished gold pierced 
with glittering stones. But Dormer’s 
eye was riveted on him that with the 
misshaped shoulder was bending over 
the unshriven dead. 

He had withdrawn a phial from his 
bosom. Making a genuflection to- 
wards the East, he touched the grin- 
ning mouth with chrism. He made 
three mystic signs with thumb and 
middle fingers, and three times he 
walked round the grave. 

Dormer stepped forward into the 
candle-light. 
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THE WITCHCRAFT OF JASPER 


‘“ What wickedness is 
this?” he demanded 
fiercely. “Stand to me 
as man to man, and 
answer.” 

Jasper fell back con- 
founded and amazed, 
but only for a second. 
A malignant fire lit up 
his eyes. On his face, 
livid with the frost, crept 
a faint flush. When 
Dormer closed with him, 
eye to eye, he did not 
flinch ; steadfastly he 
gazed at him. Cowar- 
dice was not his portion. 

“You have found me, 
mine enemy,’ said he, in 
a deep, grating voice. 
“But better for you, I 
say, if you had not left 
the Delaware Planta- 
tion.” 

His eyes penetrated 
Dormer, and the latter 
wavered in his purpose. 
Swiftly Jasper passed his 
hands before his face. 
Utterance died on Dor- 











mers lips, and. the 
strength passed from his 
loins. His will-power feebly recovered 
itself; only to flicker out in a spasm 
of resistance. 

Then vacancy came rushing upon 
him. Idly he stared before him. 

Jasper leant aside, snatched up the 
lantern, and scrutinised his empty 
face and blank eyes. With his hand 
he smote him on the mouth. 

* You fool, you fool !” he jeered in 
vindictive tones. “* Your marriage is 
with madness, not Helen.” 

Yet it was with a motion of despair 
he turned to the tomb®and its dead. 
Feverishly he set about replacing its 
lid of stone. 

“ This strange power of Mesmer’s ” 
he muttered gloomily. “Ah, what 


“ THREE TIMES HE WALKED ROUND THE GRAVE,” 


isit? He will not say ifit is of men ; 
I cannot tell if it is of the spirits, for 
again the dead do not reply.” 
When consciousness crept back to 
Dormer, the sun of Christmas was 
flooding the hollow with its yellow 
beams ;\the air, crisp with frost, was 
still and pellucid as crystal. He 
sprang to his feet. With troubled 
eyes he gazed about, till on catching 
sight of the barrows close by he fled 
from the spot. . Ere he knew of his 
neighbourhood, he found himself close 
upon a moorland cottage, outside of 
which a search-party was gathering. 
Amazed at the sight of them, he 
stood and gazed, but on hearing one 
of them call gladly to him, he took 
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to his heels in a burst of mad fright. 

He saw them in pursuit, and fran- 
tically redoubled his pace, and cast 
here and there over the snow-covered 
heather like a fugitive hare.. A steep, 
shelving bank and his headlong leap 
from it caused him to become em- 
bedded deep in the snow-drift be- 
neath. But with tender care he was 
immediately rescued. 

“The man! The man!” he bab- 
bled, struggling to escape. 

“What man?” they asked him, 

looking at each other in amazement 
and consternation. “‘ Who does he 
mean ? What man?” 
» “ Why, what a frothing fool it is,” 
cried a rider, coming up on the out- 
skirts of the party. “Ah! You have 
foundhim, ’*Tisgood! ‘The Man !’” 
Jasper repeated, “* What man ? ” 

“The Man! The Man!” Dormer 
cried in a choking voice, wrestling 
violently to escape. 


“The spirits of the graves have 
taken him. He certainly is mad,” 


quoth Jasper. “ Alas! asad return 
for him. It would have been better 
for him had he remained by the 
Delaware.” 

Certain villagers of the search party, 
who had been exchanging sundry nods 
and whisperings, closed round Jasper. 
They checked his bridle rein, when he 
sought to make off. 

“Not so fast away,” cried one. 
“* Confront them.” 

** Ay, confront them,” echoed his 
fellows. ‘‘ Mayhap more’ll be said.” 

Dormer shrieked in terror, and tried 
to escape. The sight of the mis- 
shapen shoulder seared his eyes like 
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red-hot metal. Shutting them, he 
fought wildly to evade him. 

“He has bewitched him,” cried 
one. 

“* He has driven him mad,”’ asserted 
others. “Let him sink or swim. It 
is the old way, and the best. Break 
the ice in the water-kole near by. 
Break the ice.” 

Some ran to break the ice with 
sticks and stones, and others pulled 
Jasper off his horse. In a tumult of 
cries and struggling they dragged him 
over the snow, and tossed him into 
the water. He rose to the surface 
spluttering and blinded, his hands 
clutching at the broken ice sur- 
rounding him; the frosty water 
struck through him like a hundred 
daggers; with a gurgling cry he 
sank. But Dormer, fast in the grip of 
keepers, hulloaed in his dementia, out 
of very joy and exultation. 

The twittering of starlings by some 
near gable chimney-stack took his 
attention when at last he returned to 
sensibility. Through the lattice fac- 
ing his bed he saw the Grange plea- 
saunce, topped by the snow-encrusted 
dolphins, hearts, and quaint cones cut 
in the top of its broad yew hedge. 
The sound of weeping came faintly 
upon his ear. In the dying light of 
that Christmas afternoon, he picked 
out with difficulty the figure kneeling 
by the great chair alongside the 
smouldering fire. 

“Helen! Helen!” came feebly 
from his lips. 

In a sudden wild rapture of joy, 
she sprang to her feet, her face trans- 
figured with love. 
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destined to run 

> up against yet 

a another = ac- 

quaintance be- 

fore he could 

eat his dinner 

or start his 

paper hanging 

in earnest—in deadly earnest, tojudge 

by the patterns of the papers he had 
chosen. 

This was Mr. Winchester Chalk, 
whom Mitch met passing the door of 
the inn on the other side, with a bag 
of ferrets under one arm and a box 
of very good rats under the other. 

Mitch crossed over and stopped 
him. 

‘* Ello, Winchester—’ow goes it ? ” 
he said. 

Winchester looked sorrowfully at 
his one-time companion. 

“ Their feet is set in ’aughty places 
an’ their eyes bulge out with fatness,” 

aid Mr. Chalk hollowly. Then, having 
rendered this tribute to his conscience, 
he unbent a trifle. 

‘So you’ve gone into the licker 
iraffic, "Enery ? ” he asked. “* Become 
manager of a flarin’ gin-palace, ’ave 
you? ’*Ow ’orrible!” He licked his 
lips with horror at the thought. 


~~ ee ae, UT Mitch was 


‘ruined therefore. 


“* An’ I s’pose you ’aves as much"of 
the cursed drink as you can ’old— 
beer and gin and stout-and-mild and 
all that. Wallerin’ init.” He rolled 
his eyes up. “’Ow long? ’Ow 
long?” he groaned, looking very 
muchasif he would like to “wallow ”’ 
himself. However, he cast the 
thought away for a moment and 
turned indicating a pair of tramps 
crawling up the street. 

“Whence,” he said, impressively, 
fondling a snaky-looking ferret that 
had crept out of his coat-pocket. 
“Whence is all that ’orrible starva- 
tion and ragged despair but through 
drink? ’*Ow many ’omes ’ave been 
It ’ems us in on 
every side—drink, drink, drink ”—he 
hesitated—*“ drink ” 

“Drink, Puppy, drink,” interpo- 
lated Mitch, humorously. 

But Winchester ignored him; he 
was getting wound up. 

“ Augh! ’Enery, my old friend,” 
he exhorted, “ be warned in time. 
Augh, turn them ’altin’ steps aside ! 
Augh-——” 

“Hee-haugh!” mocked Mitch, 
savagely. “ Shut up, you dam’ fool! 
You’re up the pole. Folks is lookin’. 
Why don’t you go and save some of 
them sweet-lookin’ ttamps roostin’ up 
by the chapel. There’s enough of 
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’em waitin’ for the place to open.” 

** What? ” said Winchester, 
amazed. “Tramps waitin’ for the 
chapel to open ?” 

Mitch grinned. 

“ Well, they’re waitin’ for some- 
thing. Lord knows what for, but on 
the ’ole, I should say they wasn’t 
waitin’ for chapel. Looks to me as 
though they’re waitin’ to get rested 
enough to move on.” 

But Winchester thought otherwise. 

““Why—why,” he stuttered ex- 
citedly—“‘they must ’ave’eard. Must 
have ’eard.” 

*Eard what?” asked Mitch. 

“Why, about me. To-day’s the 
annuversity—the yearly annuversity 
—of the day I was saved.” He 
dropped his voice impressively. “* Yes, 
*Enery, one year ago to-day I seen 
the error of me ways and joined the 
chapel. I’m goin’ to give a sermon 


about it to-night—me thoughts and 


’abits of life an’ ’ow it felt. And 
these tramps you speak of must ’ave 
‘’eard about it or seen some of the 
‘andbills pasted up. I know there’s 
a lot of ’em about—’andbills, I mean 
—because I pasted ’em up meself. 
Waitin’ for the chapel to open! 
Well, what do you think of that, 
’Enery ? Ain’t it worthit ? Some of 
them pore souls ’ave come miles and 
miles to’ear me. I must ’urry ’ome 
and get me black cloes on an’ go out 
an’ say a few words of welcome to 
’em!” 

Mitch stared. Then he grasped Mr. 
Chalk by the coat lapel. 

* D’ you mean to tell me you reckon 
that lovely lot ’ave come to ’ear you 
spout ? ” he demanded incredulously, 
and Winchester said that he did. 

“'What—them tramps! Tramps, 
Winchester—a real frowsty, dusty, 
thirsty, ragged, lousy lot of loafers 
walked miles to go to chapel ? ” Mitch 
proceeded insistently. 


“TI do—I know it in me ’art. All 
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is not so set in evil ways as you be, 
Mitch.” 

The new manager of the Westley 
Inn gasped and stood aside. 

“ All right,” he said sadly. “If 
you've got to be such a blame fool as 
to think that, I can’t save you. I 
was goin’ to try—to make you the 
broad-minded man you was in my 
time—lI was goin’ to take you in an’ 
let you sample some old ale we’ve 
hadin. Like wine—sherry wine—it 
is—Winchester, and sich a- deliekit, 
foamy ’ead to it—it’d do your ’art 
good to.see it. And sich a taste, sich 
a flavour—soft as milk and warmin’ 
as beautiful fire. Sich beer/” he 
ended sadly. He became aware that 
the ratcatcher was listening intently 
and evidently appreciating the de- 
scription. He even fancied he heard 
a gentle sigh. Winchester allowed 
his eye to rest on the entrance of the 
Westley Inn. 

“And then there’s a couple of 
special casks of stout. Soft, meller, 
creamy stout—invaleed stout it is— 
but we’re the sort of invaleed it suits. 
A pint of it’s a meal—a ’earty meal. 
*Owever ”—Mitch placed his hand 
kindly on the tempted ratcatcher’s 
shoulder, “it’s not for you—you’re 
above sich failin’s. That’s it—fail- 
in’s. We got another failin’ in this 
mornin’, too—some curious old gin 
it is. Drinks like silk—so soft and 
tender. ”” He broke off suddenly 
as Winchester gave a sort of groan 
and hurried away as fast as he could 
put his feet to the ground. 

Mitch looked after him, grinning. 

“And I never told ’im aboyt the 
port wine, at all,” he said to himself. 
** Ah, well, it won’t be very long afore 
I shall see old Winch a-settin’ in the 
corner enjoyin’ ‘imself like ’e used 
to.” He turned thoughtfully into the 
Inn. “I don’t believe in a man 
makin’ a hog-tub of ’imself and 
drinkin’ for drinkin’s sake—but I do 
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like to see a man appreciate the gifts 
of ’Eaven which was sent to earth 
for ’is special benefit,” he murmured— 
and straightway drew himself a pint 
of the “invaleed” stout to prove 
it. 

All the afternoon he was busy at 
his paperhanging. His methods were 
orthodox only to a small extent. First 
of all he saturated with hot water the 
paper which he fancied was pasted 
over a trapdoor. Then he applied 
himself to scraping it off with a horse- 
scraper which he had appropriated 
from the stable. After half-an-hour’s 
diligent scraping- he was pained to 
discover’ that no trapdoor existed 
there at all nor anything at all re- 
sembling a trapdoor. He threw the 
scraper across the room in his dis- 
appointment, and, having got the 
idea firmly fixed in his head that the 
silver was hidden somewhere in the 
roof, proceeded to tap the ceiling all 
over, But nowhere could he induce 
the plaster-to give back the hollow 
sound which is indicative of space 
behind an apparently solid wall or 
barrier, 

Muttering very poor language he 
went into the next room, and in five 
minutes he had discovered a trapdoor 
—papered over precisely as he had 
expected...He wasted no time in 
scraping now, but promptly applied 
the handle of the rake with which he 
had provided himself to the spot. It 
yielded perceptibly. 

Thirty seconds later the trapdoor 
was open and thrust back, and Mitch 
was. hungrily climbing up a step- 
ladder to the black square cavity 
which.the opening of the trap had 
disclosed: 

He balanced on the top step for a 
moment, flushed with triumph, and 
then, with a muttered “‘ Here’s luck ! ” 
pulled himself through into the dark, 
cavernous space between the roof 
and the ceiling of the top rooms. 
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His first action was to shut down 
the trapdoor. 

He stood in darkness. A number 
of rats went scuttling away over the 
rafters and joists, one of them running 
right across his boots. 

“Wurr!” went Mitch, and 
stamped at it. “I do hate and 
despise rats!” he said, apologetically 
to himself, as he struck a match and 
applied it to a candle end. 

A white Something at the end of the 
long, cave-like roof-space gave a crazy 
yell, and Mitch supplemented the cry 
with a howl as a great ghostly shape 
drove past him hissing and vanished 
through a hole at the far end of the 
roof, 

“Only a bloomin’ howl!” snarled 
Henry, softly—cold with the shock of 
it. “Gawd! ’ow I always did hate 
and despise howls, too!” 

He swore a little to reassure him- 
self, and cautiously groped for ‘the 
candle end which he had dropped. 

“Hope nobody ’eard that darned 
howl holler!” he muttered and lis- 
tened: Apparently nobody had, for 
he could hear no sound from the room 
below. He waited a minute or so, 
and then turned to examine the 
place. At first glance it seemed to be 
full of wooden beams, iron tie rods and 
the various forms of support that are 
from time to time added by builders to 
keep an old-fashioned roof together. 
At the end, where, apparently, the 
owl was accustomed to sit with his 
back to the chimney shaft, the ex- 
plorer saw a heap of small skeletons 
and bones—of birds, rats, mice, and 
all the various deér upon which an 
owl preys. 

Mitch was interested for an instant 
in spite of himself. 

He looked at the brick ledge where 
the owl roosted, and stirred the 
skeletons with his foot. 

** Wish I was a howl, very near,” 
he said. “There ’e humps up all 
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wrapped up in ’is bloomin’’ feathers, 
with his back to the chimley all nice 
and warm—belly full of good food— 


everything ’e can wish for.” He 
chuckled and resumed his survey. 
Suddenly his heart kicked and his 
throat went dry. For, tucked away 
ina dim dark corner he saw the outline 
of a box—a deep, oblong box. 

“ There "tis !” 

He went to it, and, kneeling gin- 
gerly on the joists, tried to open it. 
But the box was locked.- He fever- 
ishly produced a steel spike from his 
pocket—the identical spike which had 
been used by the recent Mr. Jackson 
in his researches—and managed to 
lever the box open, making a con- 
siderable noise in the process. 

The chest was full of—books. Musty 
old volumes with brass clasps and 
mildewed covers. They looked like 
cash-books, ledgers, and note-books of 
fifty years ago. 


** Books!” breathed Mitch, hardly 
realising it. ‘‘ Only—bloomin’ — 
books! ...Gorlumme, I could cry! 
I could rest me ’ead on this ’ere 
bloomin’ box and cry like a baby.” 
He changed his mind, however, and 
lapsed into a stream of muttered pro- 
fanity. 

Presently he began to take them 
out—one by one—slowly, sadly, look- 
ing inside each of them. They were- 
all of one kind, and related entirely to 
the business of one George Nicholas 
who had evidently been landlord. of 
the Westley Inn many years before. 
One thing was abundantly clear to 
Mitch as he took out the last of them— 
they had not the remotest connec- 
tion with the silver which the man 
Buckroyd had buried. They were 
just such a collection of hopelessly, 
out-of-date business books as may 
be found in the lofts and lumber- 
rooms of hundreds of old-fashioned 
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houses. The lingering, attenuated 
hope that the last of them might 
contain a chart or something 
of that kind vanished from 
Mitch’s heart as he opened it. The 
first thing he saw was the elaborately- 
written recipe of a good cure for 
biliousness. He turned the leaves 
and saw that it was filled with similar 
recipes. 

“Oh, dam’ sich a book as you 
be!” he said bitterly, and turned to 
throw it across the roof-cavern. 

To his utter amazement he was just 
in time to see a head disappear 
through the trapdoor, which was now 
wide open. 

“Well, [’'m darned!” he began, 
and scrambled violently across to the 
trap, half believing he had been the 
victim of an optical illusion. 

But he was speedily reassured. In 
the room below, sitting on a chair 


quietly smoking a cigar, sat a man 
who looked up as Mitch looked 


down. 
“How do?” said the stranger, 


coolly. ‘‘ Hope I don’t intrude.” 

Mitch twisted his mouth into a 
fearful sneer. 

**Ho, no! Of course not. 
to meet you—I don’t think. 
minute, I’m comin’ down.” 

He flung his candle end at the empty 
chest, and, with a final malediction 
upon all books, squeezed through into 
the room below, closing the trapdoor 
behind him. 

“Now, then,” he said briskly, 
***oo’re you and what you after?” 

The stranger smiled upon Mitch in 
a friendly way. 

“I’m Captain Dan M‘Cann, of 
Kempton, Newmarket, Epsom, Alex- 
andra Park, or any other racecourse 
where there seems to be a chance of 
picking up a ‘parcel. And I’m 
after ’—he hesitated a second—* I’m 
after the silver that Buckroyd hid 
here—the same as you are.” 


Pleased 
Wait a 
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CHAPTER XX. 

o ITCH breathed 
hard as he 
stared at the 
smiling 
stranger. 

“Ho!” he 
said at length. 
“Ho! Har 
you.” 

There was another pause, 

Then Mitch proceeded “ Might I 
arsk,” he began, with laboured polite- 
ness. ‘ Might I arsk you what silver 
you are referrin’ to?” 

- Captain Dan M‘Cann grinned. 

“I mean the silver you’re hunting 
for in this pub,” he said comfortably. 
“The silver that was hidden here 
years ago by a man named Buckroyd 
just before the police invited him to 
stay with them. The silver that 
Jackson and one or two of his friends 
have been hunting down here for the 
last few months. That’s the silver 
your Daniel wants to complete the 
circuit with.” 

“°Ow did you get ’ere? "Oo let 
you into this room? This is private 
property, and you look like gettin’ 
yourself into trouble—folk can’t go 
trespassing- about ’ere jest as they 
like,” said Mitch, ferociously. But 
the Captain smiled easily. 

“Oh, that’s all right. Don’t you 
worry about that. I’m a visitor 
here. Healthy place, Ringford— 
nice pub the Westley Inn— 
good fishing about the neigh- 
bourhood. I came by the three- 
thirty train. and the landlady 
gave me a_ bedroom just down 
the passage. I heard a devil of a 
noise up overhead and I wondered 
what was up. So I had a look round 
—just in time to spot you making 
your little plans to sock my silver. It 
won’t do, Mr. Man, you know—you’ll 
have to fork it out—like the sport 
you don’t seem to be. You can trust 
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your Danny to cut it up generously, 
you know.” 

Mitch noted that, although the 
newcomer spoke playfully, there was 
a cold, hard expression in his eyes. 
In themselves the Captain’s eyes were 
of a discouraging type. They were 
extraordinarily clear—that was the 
first thing one noticed about them— 
the amazing bluish clearness of the 
whites, the pupils were perfectly 
blue and very large; but just now 
there was something of the cold, fixed, 
remote stare of the eagle or any bird 
of prey in them. 

Mitch did not particularly pride 
himself on being a judge of men, but 
he suddenly found himself keenly 
alive to the fact that he was dealing 
with a man who was a hard case—a 
man with nerve and determination 
and complete pluck. 

There was silence while Mitch ran 


his eye over the newcomer. A good- 


looking man, in a hard style, there 
was a vague air of the wolf about him, 
a predatory, hawkish, dangerous, gold- 


hungry air. He looked like a man 
who had been a gentleman five years 
before, but during that period had 
fallen-off in principle, breeding and 
good fortune. He seemed to be 
nearly forty years old, and his 
clothes—well made and neat tweeds— 
were beginning to show signs of wear. 
One of his boot heels was wearing 
down a little. 

His inspection finished, 
turned to the door. 

“Your silver . . 
satirically. 

‘* Every single Roberto, Mr. Man,” 
answered the Captain, airily, 

Mitch waved his hand gracefully at 
the step-ladder and the trap-door. 

“ Then ’adn’t you better take it ?” 
he said, with a grin, and moved to 
the door. 

The pupils of the Captain’s eyes con- 
tracted suddenly, and he jumped up. 


Mitch 


.2?” he said, 
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“Half a mo,” he said, urgently. 
““What’s your hurry? We might 
talk this over. There’s more in this 
than you think. . . . You don’t ima- 
gine I’m juggins enough to believe 
my silver’s up there, do you? Sit 
down a minute and we’ll talk it over.” 
Mitch turned again. 

“Look here,” said the stranger. 
“Let’s play fair. Tell me just how 
much you know about this silver. 
And [ll tell you what I know. Con- 
fidence for confidence—we’ll swop 
yarns.” 

Mitch thought for a minute or two. 
Then he said, doggedly. 

“IT don’t know what you're talkin’ 
about, and I don’t much care. You 
comes ’ere, a perfect stranger, with 
some yarn about some silver and a 
man name of Buckroyd, and seems to 
think people know what you’re talkin’ 
about. ’Ow can they know? I’ve 
never ’eard of no silver and don’t 
know as I wants to. Gold’s my mark. 
I’m manager of this pub, and if there 
was any silver hid ’ere I got a idee I 
should ’ave come across it long ago. 
I don’t know what you're drivin’ at ” 
—he opened the door—“ and I don’t 
care, neither. You get to your right 
room and mind your own business.” 
He closed the goor from the outside. 

Left alone, the Captain smiled 
wryly. 

“Slipped up that time, you jack- 
head!” he said, bitterly to himself. 
“But all the same that provincial 
sharp knows something about this 
silver. He'll do with a bit of watch- 
ing.” He glanced at the trapdoor as 
though he contemplated exploring the 
roof himself, but thought better of it. 

“Looks bad. And it’s not there, 
or I shouldn’t be left alone with it,” 
he muttered. 

And he went off to his own room. 
There he washed and preened himself 
a little. The hard look had died out 
of his eyes, now, and, giving his neat 
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moustache a jaunty twist, he chuckled 
as he turned to the door. 

“Now, Danny, careful does it this 
time. You’re on the rocks for good 
unless you can pull something out of 
this within the next two months,” he 
said to himself, and went downstairs 
for the meal which awaited him. 


It may be well, for the prevention 
of confusion, to explain now and here 
the appearance of Captain M‘Cann. 

He was one of those chevaliers 
d industrie who, assured of a modest 
roof and an occasional meal—thanks 
to a microscopic income—cannot sit 
still and work hard for their tobacco, 
their clothes, their little luxuries, but 
must procure them by their wits in 
any part of the world to which their 
fancy takes them. The Captain— 
where he got the prefix no man knows 
—had but one aim in life, and that 
was to make, in a lump sum, just 


enough to enable him to wander very 
modestly about the face of the earth 
without the need of earning every 


dinner he ate. Time and again he 
had come within an ace of it, but just 
in the nick of time the luck had turned 
and the Captain once again bit the 
dust. As he put it himself, he “always 
went down on the last race.” 

London, of course;,“was his head- 
quarters, and he knew many curious 
people in that vast warren—each 
needier than the others. 

On the night previous to his appear- 
ance in Ringford, he chanced to be 
walking down Shaftesbury Avenue, 
when an abject nondescript, who 
seemed to be waiting at a corner for 
the purpose, stopped him and re- 
quested the boon of a few seconds of 
the Captain’s time. 

“You know me, Captain Dan— 
Jumbo Hawkins, used to be waiter 
at the Blue Carnations Club. You 
know—the waiter that got the double 
—‘Prickly Pear’ for the Cambri’- 
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shire and ‘Pen and Ink’ for the 
Sar’witch—last year. The waiter 
that won nine hundred pounds. 
*Member, Captain Dan ?” 

Apparently the Captain did, for he 
demanded to know what “ Jumbo.” 
wanted him for. 

“Come down ’ere,” whispered the 
ruin, feverishly. “I’ve got some- 
thing that’s just your mark. It’s a 
fortune. Gimme five pound when 
I’ve told you and fifty when you've got 
what I’m going to tell you about.” 

His curiosity stirred, the Captain 
accompanied the ex-waiter down a 
side street and there listened to the 
tale of a fearful quarrel which 
** Jumbo ” had overheard that morn- 
ing in a low billiard-room between 
three men to whom he referred as 
Walter Jackson, “ Pincho ” Matthews 
and “Basement” Stevens. He con- 
fessed frankly that he, personally, 
had been present at the quarrel in the 
vole of listener only—had, in fact, 
only just made his way into the 
billiard-room with the object of 
“* pinching ” the balls, when he heard 
footsteps and only saved himself from 
discovery by hiding under the table. 

It seems that Jackson, late of the 
Westley Inn, Ringford, “ Pincho” 
Matthews, and ‘“‘ Basement ” Stevens 
had met at the billiard-room in ques- 
tion to settle expenses incurred.in the 
search for the silver. They had 
quarrelled so violently and at such 
length that when, at last, they de- 
parted, each snarling at the other, 
the trembling, shirtless wretch under 
the table had the whole story by 
heart. 

And this he told in detail to the 
seedy wideawake Captain. 

“I dunno whether there’s any- 
thing in it or not, but, by God, they 
nearly came to fighting over it—and 
I know that a lot of money changed 
’ands—I.’eard it clink, and I ’eard 
’em mention figures. They was 
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serious enough, strike me! Look ’ere, 
gimme enough to buy a black suit 
and to keep me a week—long enough 
to get a job—and call it square, 
Captain. Darh your ’orseracin’ — 
that nine hundred pound ruined 
me!” he concluded. 

The Captain himself was near 
enough to the rocks of penury—he had 
not caught a pigeon for months—to 
clutch at straws, and he “went it 
blind,” to use his own expression. 
He gave the man two pounds, ex- 
tracted a cast-iron oath that he would 
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Henry, which has already been 
described. 
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keep the thing quiet, and, with a 
promise that if he did get anything 
out of it he would add another ten 
pounds to the price, he promptly went 
off, like a questing tiger, to the nearest 
newspaper office and looked up the 
case of Buckroyd the receiver in the 
files of a few years back. Evidently 
he, too, found something promising in 
the affair, for on the following day he 
arrived at Ringford, and,encountering 
Mitch, made the fruitless bluff to 
get the confidence of the guileless 


one of the Westley. Inn cigars, was 
astonished to find at least fifty 
hanging~about in front of the Wes- 
leyan chapel—tough-looking men they 
were, and there was a curious air of 
expectancy and determination per- 
vading them. They looked at each 
other like wolves. For the most part 
they were sitting on the bank—some 
with their boots off. A few stood 
talking together in low voices. Four 
or five of the latest arrivals were 
staring at the handbill concerning 
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that evening’s address by Mr.. Win- 
chester Chalk which was pasted on 
the chapel door. 

“Hello!” said Captain Dan, 
amazed, to the nearest lounger. 
** What’s it all about ? What are they 
giving away-? ” 

The tramp looked sullenly at him. 

“Can’t a man go to chapel, then— 
blank yer!” he said, and spat in the 
roadway. ; 

“If you’re the man he can go to 
the devil for all I care,” answered 
the Captain easily, and strolled on. 
They all stared after him in their 
hungry way. 

At the corner he met Henry Mitch, 
who was returning with a worried 
face from a brief consultation with 
Boler. Henry had become gravely 
uneasy about the gathering of the 
tramps before the chapel. 

“They’ve got wind of the silver 
somehow, Boler,” he had said, “‘ and 
they mean ’avin’ it if it’s in the 
chapel.” But, obviously, the part- 
ners could do nothing but be pro- 
foundly thankful none of the tramps 
seemed to take an abiding interest in 
the Westley Inn or Westlynn. 

“Well, if they reckon it’s in the 
chapel they’re on the wrong bloomin’ 
track,” Boler had answered con- 
fidently. Then they had discussed 
the sudden appearance of Captain 
Dan M‘Cann and Boler had arranged 
to run into the Westley Inn that 
evening and have a look at the 
amiable captain. 

Mitch frowned when he recognised 
the newcomer. 

“Ho!” he said, passing. “ You 
president of this here mother’s meet- 
in’ ?” 

Captain Dan smiled. 

“Oh, yes; I’m _ president fast 
enough. WHat the dickens are they 
all doing here? What are they 
after—these fairies don’t hang about 
a chapel for nothing as a rule.” He 


had turned and fallen into step with 
Mitch and they were nearing the 
chapel. “Ifit had been the Westley 
Inn instead of the Wesleyan ; 
He stopped suddenly, his trained, 
hawk wits instantly seizing upon the 
likeness of the names, and glanced at 
Mitch. One glance was enough. 

** Hul-lo!” he said, and whistled a 
long, soft whistle. ‘No wonder you 
aren’t comfy, Mr. Man. Wes’ley Inn 
—Wesleyan. Wes’leyinn—Wesleyan,” 
he half whispered, slurring the words 
deliberately. His hand suddenly 
closed on the shoulder of Mr. Mitch. 

“TI say, old chap, we’ve got to get 
this damn scum out of it somehow 
or they’ll pull the chapel down to- 
night!” 

“Oh, talk sense,” said Mitch, 
bitterly. ‘‘ Ow’re you goin’ to do it ? 
Blow ’em away with a fan. You’re 
bloomin’ smart at collectin’ idees and 
things—now let’s see you uncollect 
’em and drive ’em away—these ’ere 
tramps if you’re so anxious.” 

Before the Captain could reply a 
horse came cantering up behind them. 
They turned and saw Crail; the 
millionaire, on a grand, bay beast. 
The square face of the American 
hardened as he pulled up before the 
little crowd of tramps. He said 
nothing, but he ran his eye leisurely 
over the group. Some of them shifted 
uneasily under his scrutiny. For a 
moment it seemed as though he was 
going to order them out of the village, 
or set his dogs at them—there were 
four of his enormous Great Danes 
padding round the horse—but he 
thought better of it, and went on 
past them. The tramps all turned to 
stare after him, as they had stared at 
Dan M‘Cann. 

“I don’t half like this,” said the 
Captain in Mitch’sear. ‘‘ These birds 
are roosting here for something—and 
when tramps gather together in flocks 
like a lot of blasted carrion crows, it 
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has a meaning. And take my word 
—— Hello! the Squire’s coming 
back.” 

Crail had turned again and rode 
back with puzzled eyes. 

“What in blazes are you hoboes 
anchored here for?” he said in his 
brutal way. 

‘“* What in blazes has that got to do 
with you?” a voice mimicked him 
harshly, hardly before he had finished. 
Crail glared. Some of the tramps 
stood up—the biggest, most truculent- 
looking of them—and the big dogs 
began to growl and bristle. The 
millionaire singled out his man, a 
burly ruffian at the end of the sitting 
row—and rode up to him. They all 
made way for the horse—and the 
dogs. The man stood up just as 
Crail’s whip sang in the air. The 
lash cracked round the tramp’s shoul- 
ders and he grunted; but before he 
could do more the millionaire spoke 
to his dogs and they were snarling 
up at the tramp in a way that 
speedily discouraged any idea of 
retaliation. 

Crail looked at them as a woman 
may look at her diamonds. A child 
could have seen from the manner in 
which they glanced back at him that 
the wonderfully trained and controlled 
brutes only waited one word more 
from their master to fix the tramp 
who had mimicked him. The others 
looked on apathetically. Then the 
American pulled his horse round so 
that he faced the crowd. 

“*'You’ve got two hours to get out,” 
he said. “* We can’t have such a holy 
crowd of roughs round here. Now— 
understand! If every slinkum of you 
hasn’t pulled out of herein two hours 
I'll have you jailed sure as I’m Burton 
Crail.” 

Then he rode off. 

But none of the tramps moved, 
save to reseat themselves. 

Mitch grinned. 
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“°E’s bit off more’n ’e can chew 
this time—im and his dogs,” he in- 
formed the Captain—who shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“I don’t know. He looks like a 
man who will go through with any- 
thing he begins,” answered M‘Cann. 
“‘There’s trouble brewing for Ring- 
ford to-night.” 

They moved on towards the West- 
ley Inn. 

“T hope it isn’t there,” said the 
Captain, casually, glancing back. 

“Lumme, so do I!” responded 
Mitch, thoughtlessly—and almost bit 
his tongue in the effort to shut his 
mouth before the words got out. 

Captain Dan laughed and slapped 
Mitch on the back. 

“Good old Mr. Man!” he said, 
jovially. ‘“ Nothing like giving your- 
self away, is there?” 

Mitch turned on him. 

* “ Not bein’ a blarsted outsider,” he 
began, labouredly offensive, “not 
bein’ a blarsted outsider what ’as to 
keep a guard on ’is bloomin’ tongue, I 
says what’s in me mind.” 

But the Captain had no intention of 
quarrelling. He knew that Mitch 
had ,furnished a clue which might 
easily be developed and so he hastened 
to temporise. 

“Oh, no harm meant,” he said. 
“Come in and have a drink. We'll 
work separately if you’d sooner. Just 
as you like. Only—be a sportsman. 
There’s no need to murder one ano- 
ther. Everyone for himself and good 
luck to the winner. Can’t you see it 
in that light ? What’ll you have ? ” 

The Captain possessed consider- 
able charm when he chose, and, for a 
while, at any rate, Mitch did see it in 
that light. He had a gin-and-soda. 

While they were absorbing their re- 
freshment, P.C. Hinxman entered, 
breathing high and importantly. 

“Lor!” he said, gravely. “‘ There’s 
goin’ to be a smash-up in Ringford 
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to-night. These ’ere tramps. . 
I’ve jest met Mr. Crail, and he’s wired 
to Ringwood for the fire ingin, and 
he’s goin’ to send two motor-cars from 
‘Westlynn’ there”—(the Captain 
started at the last word)—“ for the 
police. There’s a flock of tramps 
squattin’ be’ind the edge facin’ the 
chapel—jest like a flock of rooks. 
And there’s tramps comin’ into the 
place in all directions. Some of ’em 
over the downs, some by road... . 
What’s on ?—what’s on ? There'll be 
*undreds ’ere in another ten minutes 
if this keepson. What they want?” 
. . » He drank half-a-pint of beer at 
agulp. “ There'll be the devil’s delight 
ere afore long. Mr. Crail’s tally- 
graphed for the fire ingin from Ring- 
wood. Ain’t none of you got no 
sticks?” He deftly deleted the 
balance of his beer and “ dragged 
off”—as Mitch put it. The men in 
the bar began to look serious. It was 
getting near to the dusk, now. Sud- 
denly they heard the sound of a man 
running down the street, and a shout 
of “ Stop him!” 

“Stop him ! He’s stole me cheese,” 
wailed a voice above the shuffling 
patter of feet. 

Before any of the men in the bar 
of the Westley Inn could get to the 
door, there was a wild clatter of hoofs 
and a sudden snarl outside. 

A man flashed by the Inn sprinting 
like a track racer, and clutching in his 
hand about four pounds of “ best red 
American” cheese. On his very heels 
leaped Crail’s Great Danes, and a few 
yards behind him came Crail galloping, 
an unholy excitement in his eyes. 
Down the street stood an anguished 
old woman wringing her hands over 
a basket of groceries that had been 
spilt all across the road, and calling 
upon God and man and beast to 
rescue her cheese which the tramp 
had grabbed. 

They heard Crail snarl at his dogs— 


very much like one of them—and saw 
them fall back at the word as though 
shot. In three seconds the million- 
aire was alongside the tramp, and the 
butt of his riding-whip went up. He 
hit, and the tramp squealed like a 
rabbit and rolled in the dust as the 
men from the Inn came up in a hurry. 

The American wrenched his horse 
round. 

“If I hadn’t given that guy his 
dope, they’d loot the blazing village ! ” 
he said shrilly. 

“ Is—is ’e dead ? ” asked a villager, 
nervously. 

- “ Dead be damned ! ” replied Crail, 
politely from the back of his dancing 
horse. “I hit his shoulder.” 

Mitch carefully rescued the cheese. 

*“°*Ere’s your cheese, missis,” he 
said consolingly to the old woman, 
and, with the best intentions in the 
world, handed her a dusty mass of 
pulp stuff that looked as much like a 
lump of stale putty as anything else. 
She snatched it from him, and, 
chattering with anger, gave him what 
is popularly known as “a _back- 
hander ” with it right across the face. 
Henry resigned. .. . 

Crail leaned down from his horse 
like a cowboy—it was grossly thea- 
trical—and yanked the tramp to his 
feet. He felt the man’s shoulder with 
a brutally heavy hand. 

“Collarbone broken?” he asked, 
as he would have spoken to a dog. 

The tramp shook his head. 

““No, no, no!” he yelled, nearly 
weeping. “You ‘ulking, bullyin’ 
SWINE!” His voice rose like a 
hysterical woman’s, and it was well 
for Crail that the man was unarmed. 
But Crail twisted him round by sheer 
strength of wrist, so that the thief 
faced the road leading out of the 
village. ; 

“Git!” he said, and gave him a 
start that nearly toppled him on to 
his face. The man recovered nimsel{ 
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pulled himself up, straightened his 
shoulders so that the bystanders were 
faintly reminded of the army, wheeled 
round and looked at the rider. He 
hesitated for a second, and then 
drooped despairingly and shuffled 
uway, threadbare, beaten, abject, 
even pathetic. 

Crail called his dogs and rode off 
towards Westlynn. 

They all went back to the Westley 
Inn, leaving the old woman wiping 
her cheese and audibly regretting she 
had not “fetched” Henry Mitch 
another smack with it... . 

Mitch and the Captain were just 
settling down in the bar parlour when 
Boler Mitey came in cool_as ever. 
lt was his first open visit to the 
Westley Inn, and Henry welcomed 
im as though he, Mitch, were the 
landlord—evén. owner of the place. 

“Come, in, come in, Boler, old 
mate. Come in. What’ll you ’ave ? 
What’ll you ’ave, old man.” 

Boler affably accepted a stout and 
sat down, a 
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“ There’s a nice lot of tramps up at 
the chapel—nice lot they are,” he 
said, conversationally to Captain Dan. 

The Captain made a long shot. 

“ After the silver, I suppose ?” he 
said, very casually. “Bad luck to 
"em ! ” 

Boler stiffened and stared. 

“What ?” he asked, rigid. 

“After Buckroyd’s silver, I sup- 
pose,” repeated the Captain blandly. 
“What elise?” He puffed quietly at 
his cigar. 

Boler opened his mouth, shut it, 
opened it again and shut it finally. 
But when Mitch reappeared with the 
stout he opened it with some purpose. 
Ignoring his refreshment he put his 
hand on his partner’s arm and said, 
earnestly : 

“°Enry, what in the name of good- 
ness ’ave you been telling this gentle- 
man about some silver somewhere ? ’- 

Mitch flinched. 

“Me? Tellin’ ’im? Me! Gor 
lumme, Boler, I ’aven’t said a word. 
"E don’t want no tellin’, Lumme, 
things is as easy as a book to ’im. 
I don’t know ’im—TI don’t know what 
’e’s after. °“E seems to know some- 
thing about some silver somewhere, 
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and ’e’s been harpin’ about it all the 
afternoon. ’Eseems to know as much 
as any of us.” He scowled at the 
placid Captain Dan and ceased. 

** Maybe, I know a bit more,” said 
the military man. “Look here, I'll 
take two ponies I do know more.” 
This was sheer bluff, but the Captain 
had no time to waste in dainty 
diplomacy. The rugged headland of 
Cape Stone Broke was too near for 
that. 

It puzzled the silver-seekers. They 
consulted each other with their eyes, 
but without profit. Mitch leaned 
across the table to the Captain. 

“Without bettin’ no ponies nor no 
monkeys nor any other bloomin’ 
animal, jest what do you know ?” he 
asked point-blank. 

The Captain paused before he 
answered. Then he finished his drink, 
and, watching Mitch’s face—Boler’s 
countenance was of the sort that tells 
nothing—he said : 

“I know a good bit. For instance, 
when I see a man crawling about an 
unused loft all among the bats and 
rats and owls and spiders, I know he’s 
hunting for something worth having. 
When I see him breaking open a chest 
and swearing bitterly because there’s 
nothing but books in that chest, I 
know that he doesn’t know exactly 
where the thing he’s hunting for is to 
be found—or he wouldn’t be wasting 
time over the books.” Mitch opened 
his mouth to speak, but the Captain 
raised his hand. 

“Wait a minute,” he said, and 
continued: “ When that man swears 
he’s not hunting for something, but 
yet gets startled and gives himself 
away when another man shows him 
that some tramp stands a chance of 

getting ‘it,’ I know that—er—he 
wants help or else he’ll lose it. When 
two strangers come and settle in a 
village like you two did ”—the Cap- 
tain had made a few enquiries about 
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Mitch since his afternoon meal— 
“bosom friends, although one’s a 
strict chapel-goer and a hard-worker, 
and the other’s a—a—-sort of queen- 
bee, as it were, and doesn’t over-toil 
or overspin, and when the strict 
chapel-goer comes in here like an old 
hand for his drink in the way you 
did I know that something’s wrong 
with his Nonconformist conscience ; 
when I learn that his particular 
chapel is the Wesleyan, and I see that 
the Wesleyan chapel is surrounded by 
a lot of hungry tramps, and I learn 
that the Nonconformist’s mate half 
believes ‘it’ is hidden in that chapel 
I begin to see the idea.” The Captain 
leaned forward and spoke impres- 
sively. “Oh, I could tell you things 
like this all night. What’s the good ? 
I know what you’re after.” His voice 
dropped. “ You’re after Buckroyd’s 
silver, and you, Mr. Man, think it’s 
either in the Westley Inn or the 
Wesleyan Chapel and you””—he fixed 
Boler—“ are working on it elsewhere 
at ”’—he paused—“ at — say —West- 
lynn!” His eyes hung on Mitch and 
he half-sighed with relief as the silver- 
seeker’s jaw fell. 

It was cleverly done. To Mitch 
and Boler the thing savoured of witch- 
craft. For they did not know of the 
initial start which the story of one 
“* Jumbo ” Hawkinsy, ex-waiter, had 
given the Captain. Even so, the 
man who lived by his wits had pieced 
things together—particularly the simi- 
larity of the names—with a swiftness 
and precision that many a skilled 
detective would envy. Adding to the 
flimsy theoretical structure he had 
thus raised a judicious amount of 
guesswork and an air of complete 
knowledge, he had deceived the part- 
ners wholly and perfectly. It was a 
case of the professional chevalier 
@industrie against the amateur. 

But even so, he had not finished 
with them. He wanted a rout, not a 
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retreat. He changed his tone—be- 
coming hard and keen and in deadly 
earnest. With his eyes alone he 
drew their heads together over the 
table. 

“Listen to me,” he whispered in- 
cisively. ‘* You’re hunting for stolen 
property, aren’t you ?” They nodded. 
It seemed foolish to deny it now. 

** Well, do you reckon you'll find 
silver ? Not much of it, take it from 
me. Do you think a receiver like 
Buckroyd deals in silver to any ex- 
tent. Nit! Nothing! No fear! We 
shall find gold—gold, do you under- 
stand—yes, and diamonds—jewels. 
Small stuff—stuff you can pack small. 
See ? What’s the good of clumsy great 
lumps of silver to one of the biggest 
receivers ever sent to jail? Now— 
what can you do with diamonds ? 
Where would you sell ’°em? Who 
would buy them from you. I don’t 
say this offensively, but you haven’t 
got the air—the style—the appear- 
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(To be continued.) 
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ance—to sell them for their market 


price. You'd go to the pawnbrokers, 
and either get one-tenth of their 
value or perhaps have the police set 
on you. I’m the man to sell ’em. 
Drive down to Hatton Garden in an 
electric landau—fur coat—family 
jewels out of their settings—and all 
that. Better still, run over to Am- 
sterdam, Rotterdam, Antwerp—I 
know plenty of places. See? Come 
in with me and we'll split up in threes 
—and retire. What? Is it a go?” 
He looked into their excited eyes, his 
own blazing, and saw what he wanted. 
“Yes!” hissed Boler. “It’s a 
1? 

“Lumme, it is a go!” said Mitch, 
and they all shook hands. The Cap- 
tain wasted no time. 

“ Well, we'll fix everything up later 
on. Now, we’d better get up to the 
chapel and see what’s happening!” 
They took a whisky each and 
went. 


go 
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SWITZERLAND IN WINTER 
By ROBERT BARR 


Se jl is amazing 
how many 
thousand 
years it has 
taken us to 
get cured ef 
the St. Ber- 
nard - dog-idea 
of Switzerland 
in winter. It doesn’t “seem so very 
long ago, when I paid my first visit 
to Italy, that, 

instead of 

going there 

by the Ri- 

viera, I 

formed the 

hazardous, 

dare- devil 

project of 

passing thro- 

ugh Switzer- 

land, and this 

in the month 

of December. A 

Friends ex- 
postulated; ay ou 

those near 

and dear to 

me wept; 

but they knew from experience 
the stubborn brute I was, therefore 
they abandoned all hope. They 
were certain I would be destroyed 
by an avalanche, or smothered in 
a snow-drift, the frozen body being 
afterwards discovered by a St. Ber- 
nard dog. 

No sane man ever thought of going 
to Switzerland in winter unless he 
was fleeing from justice, for it is well 
known that a policeman becomes be- 
wildered in the deepsnow. Policemen 
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are exotic plants, who flourish only 
in those hot-houses we call cities 
and towns. All that the policeman 
knows of snow is that it is something 
which the County Council will take 
away in carts, and dump into the 
river as speedily as possible. Snow, 
to a policeman’s mind, is merely a 
hewling nuisance, especially if it 
comes on the wings of a gale. 

All that the world learned about 
Switzerland and snow came 
from picture books, and the 
pictures invariably showed a 
man apparently dead, with 
his head just above a snow- 
drift as big as a barn, with 


a great, shaggy dog, 
carrying a little cask 
"tied round its 
neck, licking 


the dead 
man’s face. 
Reading 
the text, 
it was a 
terror to 
tem per- 
ance peo 
ple to 
know how speedily the defunct 
revived when he realised the little 
cask contained brandy. This stimu- 
lating liquid the man absorbed, put 
his arm round the neck of the dog, 
and so was dragged until they met a 
monk up to the waist in snow, or 
came to the door of the St. Bernard 
Monastery. The dogs thus obtained 
a reputation which I am told by 
naturalists is entirely undeserved, o! 
being the most~lovable, humane, 
compassionate animals in existenc’ 
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\Il we stay-at-homes boys and girls 
absorbed the belief from this per- 
nicious literature that from whatever 
direction a traveller entered Switzer- 
land during the cold weather, sooner 
or later he arrived, per dog express, 
t the Monastery, where they thawed 
him out, and gave him free board till 

spring. 
It is also remarkable that the Swiss 


people themselves, whom we all com- 
miserated when we thought of them, 
never once realised that they were 
living in an ideal winter climate, and 
having the best of all possible times. 
They rode down town on avalanches, 
harnessed the frisky yodel to the 


slippery ski, and went visiting. Ifa 
group was overtaken by a storm, 
they sheltered themselves beneath the 
umbrageous eidelweiss, and told one 
inother improving stories, or perhaps 
waylaid the St. Bernard dogs, and 
enjoyed an encouraging drink. 

I don’t know who the adventurous 
nglishman was that discovered the 
Swiss winter; probably the inde- 
tatigable Dr. Henry S. Lunn, and, if 
so, it would be much more to the 
purpose if the Swiss erected a monu- 
ment to him than to the man who 

rst ascended Mont Blanc, and thus 

t a deplorable example to us -all, 
‘or the climbing of Mont Blanc is a 

itile business, because when you 
cach the top, you are compelled to 
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come down again, and 
some unfortunate wretches 
have not even succeeded 
in doing this. I do not 
doubt that within twenty 
years, when the Wright 
Brothers have perfected 
their _aeroplane, travellers 
will be spending _ their 
winters at the North Pole, 
ten pounds there and back, 
including a week’s board 
and lodging at the Hotel du 
Nord.. 

Wright Brothers, ride with care, 
Convey to the Pole the passengaire. 
No stay-at-home Englishman has 
ever seen snow. The sodden, soppy 
stuff that falls from the clouds in this 
country at most unseasonable times, 
as, for instance, just when we think 

Spring has come at last, is no more 

like snow than a house-fly is like a 

fly house. Real snow is the whitest 

thing there is—a dry, powdery sub- 
stance, delicious to roll about in. 

It is also very comforting to fall into 

if you happen to step off a peak 

while returning home from the Alpine 

Club late at night. The air through 

which real snow falls is also dry, in- 

vigorating, and inspiring, without the 
depressing effect of the air known as 
the “ Merry Widow ” waltz. People 
who try to be cold or to catch cold 
in the high Alps rarely succeed unless 
obtrusively persistent. 

The most fascinating games in the 
world can be played in the snow, and 
when it is remembered that snow 
makes golf impossible, and reduces the 
speed of a racing motor-car to five 
inches an hour, the wonder is that we 
don’t all desert England, and make 
for the great altitudes. Tobogganing 
comes from Canada, and has been 
enthusiastically adopted by the Swiss, 
who have also reached out in another 
direction, and taken the ski from 

Norway, which,‘ for some reason 
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unfathomable to me, is pronounced 
“she,” so when I heard them talking 
of the “‘she” club, I thought at first 
they were referring to the Lyceum 
coterie in Piccadilly. 

The bob-sled also comes from 
Canada, unless I am mistaken. Any- 
how, it was in that country I first 
experienced the smooth running of a 
bob-sleigh. For the benefit of Oxford 
and Cambridge graduates I may ex- 
plain that the word “bob” comes 
from the well-known Sanscrit equiva- 
lant of “curtail.” In Canada we 
used to make our own sleighs, sawing 
in two down its length a thick pole 
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These now ran over the obstructions 
of the road as smooth, as soft, as 
sweet as treacle. And so you get at 
the meaning of the word “ bob,” by 
which I am myself sometimes de- 
signated, thus proving it as an abbre- 
viation of my Christian name, which 
accounts for my knowing all about it. 

These sleighs of which I have been 
writing were big, sturdy affairs, which 
could carry great loads of timber, 
but the bob-sleigh of pleasure, used in 
both Canada and Switzerland, is of a 
much smaller construction, slimmer, 
lighter and deadly swift. The rear 
bob is immovably fixed, but the front 
bob acts on a 
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of second-growth hickory, with a curve 
at the end. We thus obtained two 
runners as much alike one another 
as twins, and upon this we built our 
sleigh, making it twelve .or fourteen 


feet long. It ran beautifully until 
you came to some hillock in the snow 
toad, and then it developed the dis- 
gusting habit of raising its forefront 
into the air, and falling on the hard 
packed snow with a thud that loosened 
your back teeth. It occurred to 
some ingenious person to curtail, or 
“bob” the sleigh, making four short 
Tunners instead of twojlong ones, 
and arranging them tandem fashion. 


swivel, and 
effects the steer- 
' ing like the two 
forward wheels 
“ of a motor-car. 
I noticed in 
Switzerland 
some improve- 
ments, so-called, 
of the wild bob 
of the woods. 
The front man 
steered by 
means of a 
wheel, as in a 
motor-car. This, 
I think, is 
dangerous, for if anything goes wrong, 
the victim is apt to be broken on the 
wheel. In Montreal, where bob- 
sledding once became epidemic down 
that magnificent mountain which 
gives its name to this delightful 
winter city, the steersman lies down 
on the plank, his chin almost level 
with the front end thereof, and, as if 
embracing the plank, he grasps firmly 
the front- bob on either side, so that 
he can twist it this way or that with 
an instant directness that no inter- 
vening machinery can give. The 
next man lies down partially on top 
of him, with his chin between the 
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other’s shoulder blades, and so on till 
probably a dozen are reclining face 
downwards in layers. Then down 
the mountain they go, along the 
twisting high-road, and if you see 
such a sleigh-load coming it’s just as 
well to step out of the way. If the 
front bob collapses or strikes an 
obstruction, the riders are not torn 
by an obstructing wheel, but are shot 
smoothly off the plank as an arrow 
leaves the bow, and are comfortably 
killed by butting their heads against 
the nearest stone wall. 

Bob-sledding became so dangérous 
in Montreal that at last a law was 
passed prohibiting it on the public 
highway. The Canadians are the 
most law-abiding people in the world, 
yet the virtues of the archangels 
should not be expected from them, 
and bob-sledding is about the most 
alluring thing on earth, when the 
earth is covered with snow. The 
Montrealers tried hard to keep this 
law, some of them taking to drink, 
others to opium, so that they might 
forget, but no remedy proved a com- 
plete antidote. They would lapse 
now and then, and not exactly back- 
slide, but rather, as one might say, 
front-slide down the mountain. Once 
started, no policeman dared try to 
stop them, for the penalty was not 
capital punishment, and that would 
have been the result had any inter- 
ference with the meteoric flight been 
attempted. The momentum achieved 
in descending the four-mile road was 
such that when they reached the 
level streets of the city ~ they 
could attain any part of it before 
the sleigh stopped, and so a 
bob-sledder would run along a 
policemanless street, turn up the 
alley that led to the back of his 
own home, pull out the bolt that 
loocely held the plank and front bob 
together, fling plank and bolt and 
the two bobs over the back fence, 
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and then stroll away, leaving no 
incriminating evidence visible. 

One of my friends had an experience 
that cured him of bob-sledding. He 
was noted as a most daring man in 
this sport, and some American friends, 
who were visiting the city, wishing an 
exciting experience (which, by the 
way, they got), persuaded him to 
override the law and the mountain, 
taking them down on his bob-sleigh. 





MONTANA. 


It happened that another party of 
the visitors’ countrymen were in the 
city, and they had engaged a two- 
horse sleigh and a driver to take 
them up the mountain, where an 
amazing series of views is unfolded as 
you go up and up. It shows how 
law-abiding the Montrealers are when 
the driver of the sleigh dared to do 
the very foolish action of pulling his 
vehicle right across the road so that 
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horses and sleigh completely occu- 
pied the thoroughfare. It never 
occurred to him that any party 
would come down on a bob-sleigh in 
defiance of the law, so he drew his 
lorses across the road that they might 
rest while he talked. The driver 
was standing up, pointing out McGill 
College and all that with his whip, 
and the tourists were also standing 
up, gazing down on the city, with 
their backs towards the danger-point, 
which, all in all, was a fortunate 
thing, for any effort on their part to 
escape would have resulted in a 
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and trembling, he found that not one 
of the eleven men had seen sleigh, 
horses, or anything else, nor had they 
the slightest notion of their narrow 
escape. 

Of ski-running I can say nothing 
from experience. Walking on skis 
seems to me impossible, yet it is done. 
My admiration for Sir Arthur Canon 
Doyle arises from his writings, of 
course; but the fact that he mas- 
tered the ski in a very few weeks 
added tremendously to his prestige 
in my eyes. It has been a great 
disappointment to me that, although 
I have met the novelist in London on 

several occasions 





lately, he never 
happened to have 
on his skis, so I 
cannot bear testi- 
mony to his ex- 
pertness, but 
those who have 
seen him come 
down a snow 
mountain in Swit- 
zerland tell me 
that he leads a 
very fast life. 

I can manage to 
wobble about on a 
pair of Canadian 
snow-shoes, which 
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Round the bend above them, at ten 
miles a minute or so, came the bob- 
sled carrying twelve men lying flat. 
lhere was just the fractional part of 

second for the veteran bob-sledder 


who was steering to make up his 


mind what to do. Like a treble- 
speeded cannon-ball, under the horses’ 
bellies the bob-sleigh shot. Then 
two curious things happened. The 
leigh was three miles away before 
he frightened horses reared up and 
ipset the tourists into the snow, and, 
econdly, when the bob-sled came to a 
tandstill, and the leader rose, pallid 


look like  over- 
lawn-tennis racquets, with 
the handles sticking out at the 
rear. Those who have examined 
my style critically on these con- 
trivances declare that I am not as 
graceful as a fawn, but I give variety 
to the proceedings by plunging head 
first into the snow every now and 
then. So far as going up a mountain 
is concerned, I prefer a funicular 
railway to either the Canadian or the 
Norwegian style of snow foot-gear. 
The great advantage the ski has over 
the snow-shoe is that you can come 
down a mountain in ten minutes that 


grown 
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has taken you four hours to climb. 
The sensation is described as the 
most exhilarating there is, for, indeed, 
a great part of the time you are 
flying through the air, high above the 
snowfields. On a ski you may wear 
the ordinary stout boots of commerce, 
as manufactured in Northampton 
and elsewhere, but on the network of 
the Canadian snow-shoe you must 
wear deerskin moccasins, which, so far 
as my observation goes, have not 
yet been acclimatised in Switzerland. 
The moccasin is by all odds the most 
comfertable kind of foot-wear in dry 
snow, but where there is moisture, it 
is apt to become soggy. You put on 
three or four pairs of stockings, and 
then lace up the nice, pliable moc- 
casin over it. After that you feel as 
if you were barefoot. 

The Scotch, having adopted golf as 
a summer game, invented curling as a 
winter amusement. Curling has be- 


come extremely prevalent in Switzer- 
land, and every resort has its rink, 
rink rhyming with link, so that 
summer and winter are thus welded 


together. The language used at each 
game is very much the same, although 
there is more shouting at curling than 
at golf. 

The best skating in the world may 
be had in Switzerland, although the 
canals of Holland offer longer runs. 
But while the canals of Holland are 
stagnant, and not recommended for 
drinking purposes, the Swiss rinks are 
frozen solid from the ground, so you 
don’t go through. 

When one country invades and 
captures another there is usually a 
good deal of unpleasantness which 
often ends in a fight. Observe the 
unhappiness we have all been ex- 
periencing over Balkan affairs for the 
past few months. 

Germans, French, and Americans 
invade Switzerland during the sum- 
mer, but in winter the Britisher 
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marks it as his own. A recent move- 
ment in this direction is very in- 
teresting, and if you want to know all 
about it, you should secure a little red 
book, published by Horace Marshall 
and Son, Fleet Street, E.C., entitled 
“Public Schools Winter Sports Club 
Year-Book.” In American politics 
they speak of popular candidates as 
“good mixers,” which, being trans- 
lated, means that he will shake hands 
with anybody, and be _hail-fellow- 
well-met with all and sundry. The 
Britisher is supposed not to be a good 
mixer. He holds aloof somewhat, 
and the various public schools sports 
clubs furnish proof of this. As the 
poet wrote about ghosts : 


When the glum researchers come, 
The brutes of bogies go. q 


And in like manner when the glum 
tourists come, the public school men 
either go somewhere else, or shut out 
the hot polloi. A wit once said that 
the grandiose Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
in New York was built to afford ex- 
clusiveness for the masses. The Public 
Schools Sports Club achieves exclu- 
siveness for its members by securing 
beforehand all the accommodation 
there is to be had in certain places. 
For instance, the huge Palace Hotel at 
Montana-sur-Sierre, five thousand feet 
above the sea, bears the following 
warning on its announcements : 
“This Hotel is reserved for the 
Public Schools Winter Sports Club. 
Rooms must be reserved in England. 
A plan will be forwarded on applica- 
tion to Watkin Watkins, Esq., Hon. 
Sec., Highfield, Harrow-on-the-Hill.” 
All the hotels are similarly reserved 
at Villars-sur-Ollon and at Lenzer- 
heide, between Chur and St. Moritz; 
at Klosters, whose famous run has 
made tobogganing so popular, and at 
Ballaiges, which is the nearest winter 
station in Switzerland to England, 
being only three miles from the French 
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frontier. Montana and Ballaigues en- 
joy more sunshine than any other 
places in Switzerland. The President 
of the Sports Club is the Reverend 
the Honourable Edward Lyttelton, 
Head-master of Eton. The Vice- 
presidents are the Earl of Lytton, 
Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, the Vis- 
count Garlock, and E. F. Benson. 
The Committee includes representa- 
tives from all the public schools of 
England, many of them head-masters. 
The Honorary Secretary’s name I 
have already given. 

But Switzerland is doubly blest. It 
has two strings to its bow. Suppose 
you say to Switzerland, shivering as 
you make your protest : 

‘You may praise your snow sports 
as much as you like, but give me a 
mild, warm, sunny winter climate, 
where I may enjoy my meals out of 
doors if I wish.” 

Switzerland might answer that ban- 
quets outdoors on the ice are frequent 
functions in the high altitudes, the 
only drawback being that you need a 
sunshade to shield you from the rays. 
But Switzerland instead would reply : 

“ If that is your preference, try our 
Lake Geneva Riviera, from Lausanne 
to Territet, where the flowers are in 
bloom, and where 
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stance, Freiburg, with its elevated 
suspension-bridge crossing the deep 
valley, two hundred and forty-five 
feet above the brawling river, lined 
with tall, steep rock cliffs. You pass 
Romont, another kind of a town, but 
equally picturesque, for it stands on a 
hil-top, two thousand five hundred 
and forty feet above the sea-level. 
Romont, although it is a small town, 
looks like the largest castle in the 
world, surrounded as it is by ancient 
walls and guarded by tall watch- 
towers. The scenery is so beautiful 
that you might imagine on your first 
trip over the line that Switzerland 
had nothing more striking to show ; 
but when the train emerges from the 
tunnel south of Chexbres, you come 
on a view honoured by double stars in 
Baedeker. The sight is dramatically 
enhanced by the fact that it bursts 
upon you after traversing a long, dark 
tunnel. 

You view far below practically the 
whole Lake of Geneva, and beyond it 
the high mountains capped with 
eternal snow. To your right th¢ 
queenly city of Lausanne sits, like 
Rome on her hills, and to your left 
extends the golden coast where, shel- 
tered by great mountains, are placed 





you breakfast 
outdoors looking 
across the blue 
waters of the 
lake.” 

When you 
travel from 
Berne to Lau- 
sanne, you pass 
through rolling 
country, framed 
by high moun- 
tains both east 
and west. On 
each side you 
see picturesque 
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those gems of Lake Geneva, Vevey, 
Clarens, Vernex, Glion, Montreux, 
ierritet, and Villeneuve. Here is a 
piece of winter coast with an autumn 
limate. 
concert halls, and hundreds of hotels, 
ranging from palaces larger than any 
that London can boast, down to 
modest but comfortable pensions 
whereone may livesumptuously from 
five francs a day. From Vevey to 
the Castle of Chillon every few minutes 
pass smooth-running’ tramcars, for 
the rails are continuous—that is, the 
ends are electrically welded together, 
thus abolishing the joints, conse- 
ee the trams run gently as a 
toboggan. London has not yet 
reached this point of luxury in trav el 
so far as I am aware. 

Behind the towns run the ex- 
cellent trains of the Government rail- 
way, giving access to all Europe, 
where first-class fare is little more 


than our third-class, being 1°4 penny 


per kilometre. From Vevey and 
Montreux ascend numerous funiculars, 
most of them run by electricity. 
Montreux gives you a choice of any 
climate you wish, from spring-like 
weather down at the lake up to the 
eternal snows of the Rochers-de- 
Naye, a height of six thousand seven 
hundred and eight feet above the sea, 
or nearly a thousand feet higher than 
the baths of St. Moritz in the Enga- 
dine, this elevation being reached by 
funicular railway in little over an hour. 

Those interested in Government 
ownership of public utilities should 
study the railways of Switzerland. 
William Jennings Bryan, the defeated 
candidate for the United States 
presidency, was so impressed by the 
excellence of the Swiss system that 
‘eadvocated its adoption in America. 
1 he Swiss trains are frequent, swift, 
comfortable, cheap, and safe. There 
sno political corruption, and no 
peculation or gambling in railway 


Here are casinos, theatres, . 
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stocks as in the States. Perhaps 
the finest railway station in Europe 
is that at Lucerne, and _ stations 
almost equally grand are being built 
at Lausanne, Vevey, and elsewhere. 

It would be impossible to exag- 
gerate the varied beauties of this ten 
or fifteen miles of coast as seen from 
the deck of the steamer. The foot- 
hills are clothed with vines that pro- 
duce an excellent white wine—the . 
best in Switzerland, in fact. Great 
forests cover the higher mountain 
slopes, and here and there on the 
hill-tops are situated medizval castles, 
each with stirring historical events 
clinging to its skirts. Probably the 
most celebrated castle in the world is 
that of Chillon, immortalised by Lord 
Byron, and thus you see how we 
should honour the literary man. 
Byron made verses at the eastern 
end of this favourite coast, and 
Gibbon finished his “‘ Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire ” in Lausanne, 
where, at the western end, he met 
Voltaire on one of his frequent visits 
from Ferney. At Vevey, Rousseau 
composed “ Nouvelle Heloise,” and laid 
the scene of his novel here. Victor 
Hugo praised this coast, and the great 
Goethe confessed himself unable to do 
justice to its beauty. The scene so 
inspired, him that he wrote : 

“* Ah, if I could only breathe out 
upon the paper some of the glowing 
images that burn within, so that the 
sheet should be a perfect mirror of my 
soul.” 

This little strip of lotus land has 
always proved alluring to writers, and, 
to my mind, the most lovable of them 
all was that stout Englishman ‘in 
whose garden I write these words, 
wishing, alas! in vain, that this 
flowering shrub-grown spot which he 
made famous might impart to my 
fountain-pen some of the gifts that 
graced his quill. Edward Gibbon 
was even bulkier than President-elect 
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Taft, which is saying a good deal. I 
have often wondered if Dr. Johnson’s 
immensity of girth had anything to 
do with the historian’s mild dislike 
of the lexicographer; Gibbon could 
not actively hate anybody. 

Edward was sent to Lausanne in 
1753, when he was sixteen years old. 
He came to Lausanne three times, and 
you will observe that the figure three 
ended each year of his arrival: °53, 
63, and °83, and that double that 
number was the second figure of his 
own age—16, 26, and 46. 

Young Gibbon did not like Lau- 
sanne at first. “A narrow, gloomy 
street,” he writes, “the most un- 
frequented in an unhandsome town, 
with an old inconvenient house and a 
small chamber ill-contrived and ill- 
furnished.” 

The inconvenient house furnished 
him nevertheless with his best friend, 
for there he met Deyverdun, in whose 
house Gibbon lived the last ten years 
of his life; two gentle old bachelors 
who never quarrelled. It was lack of 
money that drove Gibbon from Lon- 
don tocheaper Lausanne. He frankly 
disclosed his financial position to 
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Deyverdun, who, in reply, wrote thus 
temptingly of the garden in which 
the “‘ Decline and Fall” was to be 
finished. 

** The terrace is but little altered ; 
it is lined from end to end with boxes 
of orange trees. The vine-trellis has 
prospered, and extends nearly to the 
end. I have purchased the vineyard 
below the garden, and in front of the 
house made it into a lawn, which is 
watered by the water of the foun- 
tain. ... I think youwilllikeit... 
if you come you will find a tran- 
quillity which you cannot have in 
London, and a friend who has not 
passed a single day without thinking 
of you.” Surely a most charming 
invitation. 

This bit of Eden is now the garden 
of an hotel which looks so modern 
that I suppose Deyverdun’s house no 


longer exists. 

Lausanne and Ferney! Ye have been the 
abodes 

Of names which have to you bequeathed a 


name ; 
Mortals who sought and found by dangerous 
toads 
A path to perpetuity of fame. 
—CHILDE HAROLD. 
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